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La Grange Terrace. | The Happiness-Seeker. 

Tuere is no city in the Modern World, judging A ROMANCE OF LIFE. 
from the rapidity with which splendid structures | on 
are continually erected, that has made greater | « Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 
progress toward the appropriate magnificence of | "Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere ; 
agreat metropolis, than New-York, ; | Ask of the learn’d the way; the learned are blind, 

of all the modern improvements which c 1arac- | ‘Phis bids to serv e, and that to shun mankind, 
terize our city, the sumptuous row of houses in | Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Lafayette Place, called after the seat of the vene- | Those call it pleasure, in contentment these, 
rable Patriot, La Grange Terrace, and of which | Some sink to brutes, find pleasure e’en in pain; 
we present an aecurate engraving, 1s the most im- | Some, swelled to gods, confess e’en virtue vain; 

: : Th ~~ ° 
posing and magnificent. These costly houses are Or, indolent to each extreme, they fall 
universally allowed to be unequalled for grandeur | ‘To trust in every thing, or doubt in all.”—prope. 
and effect. They are built of white marble, the a 
front ne by a a > el fluted | Weall begin life eager in the search for happi- 

r ao > | " - ° , 
Corinthian et ve Es ss pit > Be story, ness. Few find it. Some declare that there is no 
which is © ad a han ae mye | such thing, that it is a mere poetic fancy; and we 
, . . . * 

They were designed and built entirely by Mr. | pelieve that they constitute the majority of the 


Beth Geer, at his own risk, and afterwards sold at | buman race. We mean in the following story to 
aconsiderable advance on the original cost. 


. | describe the career of one of these many, to show 
When we recollect that the very site now occu- 


the means generally taken to acquire happiness 
‘ > 7 , . : 
pied by the stately Hey of Le Roy Place, Bond-| 144 we entertain the expectation that by shadow- 
street, and La Grange Terrace, was but a few 


ing forth the failure of our hero, we may direct 
years past the seat of the forest and inorass, we | inquirers, now about to commence the search, to 
may well wonder at the advancement we have pursue it in better paths, Alfred Ingleby was 
made, and almost ask in vamazement if this be | blessed with kind and indulgent parents, who en- 
indeed the city where, not a century since, the 


deavored to make his lot in lif , 
gable fronted mansions of the Knickerbockers ee Petar pieNeatte: Bay me 


‘dered the higt ¢ archi considered a finished education to be the basis on 
were considered the highest acme ol architectural) 11:0) the structure of earthly felicity might be 


splendor. built; and they taught him to cherish virtue, to 
IRE Qe ey ere shun whatever was ridiculous in conduct, and to 

A Name in the Sand, cultivate every useful art and accomplishment. 
BY MISS H. F, GOULD. Alfred studied under the first masters, the most 

From the Token for 1837. learned of whom gave him long lectures, and, it is 

_ said, sometimes a severe flogging; in his boyhood, 











Atoxg I walked the ocean strand : 

A pearly shell was in my hand; 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’t will shortly be 
With every mark on earth for me ! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place. 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more; 
Of me, my name, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 


And holds the waters in his hands, 

Iknew a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name. 

Of all this mortal part has wrought, 

Of all this thinking soul has thought, 


And from these fleeting moments caught, 


For glory, or for shame. 
VOL. Vi.—] 





therefore, he did not find himself happy; but he 
expected to become so in time ; that is, when he 
should have escaped out of their clutches. At the 
very outsetting of life the boy is frequently mis- 
directed by the proceedings of his tutors. 

Alfred certainly was well-educated; he was 
tolerably conversant with most of the modern and 
two of the dead languages ; he studied philosophy 
and the history of nations, understood mathematics, 
and could play a sonnetta on the violin. Custom, 
at a proper time, delivered him from his peda- 
gogues, and the course of nature soo# after bereft 
him of his parents. The severity and tedium of a 
scholastic life had made him look for pleasure in 
courses that did notlead tohappiness. Yet it was 
happiness he sought. 

Alfred Ingleby was wealthy, and was now at 
liberty ; he had a taste for pleasare, and gave him- 
self up to it, like many other young men in the 
same situation. He gamed, attended race-courses, 
and devoted himself to profligacy. Indigence, 
however, awakened him from his intoxicatin 
dream, and he began to commune With himself, 
for he was not void of reflection: “ Alas!” he 





cried, “ when we are poor, it is impossible to be 
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quite happy!” Convinced of this truth, he attached learned wife had been carrying ona COFTespep, 
himself to a lady of mature age, and of a very |dence with another. “ Alas! alas!” he cried, 
liberal disposition. He exchanged pleasure for | the lady retired poutingly from the room, “a \e, 
opulence ; but he often said that when wealth was | learned and very beautiful wife does not make ; 
obtained by being tied to an old wife, that could not | man happy !” 
produce happiness. He was one evening intro-| Ingleby, however, on this discovery, resolved), 
duced to a charming lady, the wife of a jealous | break through the fetters of marriage ; he allowed 
merchant. He wassmitten with her perfect loveli- his wife a handsome separate maintenance, and », 
ness, and regardless of his duty and his marriage tired to an estate left him by his first wife, jp the 
vow, he endeavored to undermine the lady’s virtue. | country ; there he for some time enjoyed the try, 
His overtures were indignantly rejected, and once | quil pleasure of no longer being scolded nor eo, 
when addressing her in terms which she could not | tradicted; but then he had nothing to do, and 
listen to, she called to her husband and exptained | said within himself, if tranquillity be a blessing 
the conduct of Alfred; the consequence was, that | idleness is a great evil ; it produces weariness ¢f 
the young roue was kicked down stairs. His arm | the spirits, and when that is the case, it is impos. 
was broken. “ Atany rate,” he cried, “this is not | ble to be happy. 
happiness.” He went to a sea-port town, and sought amuy. 
Alfred now began to consider that there could | ment by entering into commerce: everything pros. 
be no true happiness in forbidden pursuits: but pered with him, and he found himself ina sho 
that it was reserved for good sense and reason to time in possession of a splendid fortune; by 
know and to enjoy it. Consequently, fancying Alfred was never avaricious, and gold could nut {i 
himself a sensible and reasoning man, he resolved | up the void in his heart. “TI see,” said he, “tha 
only to follow what his reason approved. He had | we may be very fortunate, and yet not happy. My 


by this time become a widower; after a proper | 
time given to mourning, he solicited a place at 
court; he obtained it, and success only multiplied 
his desires. Atlength, he found himself weary of 
his honors, and said, “ It is mighty fine, to be sure, 
for a subject to stand gaping at the levee of his 
sovereign! That isnot the way to be happy; it is 
a free and quiet life which constitutes true felicity ; 
I will no longer lead a life of slavish ambition; I 
will seek out another wife, and we will live only 
for each other. He fancied himself capable of 
finding a good wife in a moment! 

He found an advantageous match in a noble 
young lady, just come of age; she promised to love 





him for ever. She was very handsome, had large 
dark eyes, raven hair, cheeks like roses, and her 
lips seemed a bleeding cherry broke in two, “ still 
bathing in their flowery dew.” She was of a very 
serious character, studied theology, genealogy, 
and craniology, heraldry, botany, and chemistry ; 
and had a particular veneration for all moral 
doctrine. Alfred Ingleby, who had very much 
neglected these parts of education, would often 
shock the principles of so perfect a mortal. She 
preached him long sermons, took him to task, and 
contradicted him a hundred times in a day; yet he 
was so incorrigible, that his tender half could not 
forbear saying he had completely soured her tem- 
per. He often said to himself, “It is a rare ad- 
vantage to have a learned wife, but that does not 
render a man so happy as many may believe.” 
Returning one night home after having been in 
the country, he suddenly entered the apartment of 
his lady; this visit, at so late an hour, was looked 
onas ascandalousenormity. She began to preach 
with vehemence against the abuse of travelling by 
night; and he received her positive orders to quit 


the room. Though he felt no objection to comply | 


with her commands, he wished, at least, to repair 
the offence. Advancing to imprint a kiss on her 
fair forehead, he saw a paper slily hid in her bosom, 
which she had been reading when he entered the 
room. The green-eyed monster suddenly took 
possession of him; he snatched the paper, and dis- 





covered it to be a billet doux! His beautify] and 


coffers are full, but my mind is empty: let m 
then cease to think of amassing more wealth, ax 
let me endeavor to enjoy it.” 

Notwithstanding the plainness of his first wiles 
person, yet she was the mother of his daughter, 
and that daughter was most amiable. He had 
friends, and he married his danghter very adv 
tageously, assembled together all those who wer 
dear to him, and finding himself entirely at liberty 
in the bosom of friendship and opulence, he flate- 
ed himself he should now taste these pleasures 
that no future crosses could alloy. 

Ingleby was no longer young, he had lird 
fast; and the excess of pleasure generally pre 
duces bitter fruits. He said one day to his friends, 
‘“« My heart is naturally sensible and tender; my 
mind ts generally disposed to mirth ; all thatnow 
surrounds me gives me pleasure, and no recolle: 
tion troubles me. I am free, I live in the mids 
of plenty; nothing is wanting here that generaly 
excites the desires of mankind; but when we law 
the gout, we cannot be perfectly happy. 1 knowal 
that is requisite to be known; I have had my il 
of the follies of love and of ambition, and hiv 
enjoyed the delights of friendship, reason, fret 
dom, and riches. Happiness only has escaped 
my grasp.” 

And he died without obtaining it. And fill 
surely will it elude the grasp of all who seek {or 
after the manner of Alfred Ingleby. 


oe 
———— 





ORIGINAL. 
To Malvina. 


THE winter is over, come haste to the mountains 
Come seek through the valleys the violet fring* 
fountains ; 
The cold glittering snow-banks, no Jonger are 
How sweet and refreshing the pure vernal greet. 
The storms have passed onward, the breeze 
pers lightly, j 
The blue sky above us beams calmly and brig 
Come haste to the woodland, meadow and § 
They have changed and are changing like 
in a dream, ELLA 
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WIVES BY ADVERTISEMENT. 
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ass ~ —— 
COFrrespop. 
e cried, x ORIGINAL. 
m, “a very Wives by Advertisement! 
Ot make BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
resolved, gE THERE are many wretched persons—miserable 
he allowes in mind, and in prospect,-—poor in pocket and in 
re, and na spirit, degraded by misfortuae or by vice,— 
wife, in th abased by crime or circumstance,—unhappy by 
od the tras. reasoul of their own doings or the deeds of others: 
od ter en, for suck there is pardon and there is pity, but one 
do, and by IME class are beneath any thing but contempt. In this 
a. blessin motley world, among those classes who rank as 
sedan f the “civilized,” there is one set of persons sunk 
is innposs. in abasement or wretchedness far, far beneath the 
vicious or the paxper—those are the men who 
ght amu. advertise for wives. 
‘thing pros The lowest creature upon earth—lower far than 
f in ashoy fame the beggar whose rags float in the wind, and | 
rtune: by fale Whose bed is in the ditch by the way side—is the 
ould not{l Ae Wretched one who advertises for a wife. His 
dhe, “thy, fq doing so is an open acknowledgment of his own 
appy. Ms great unworthiness. It proclaims that he is un- 
tv : let me worthy, or unable to obtain a wife by the usual 
wealth, and means. His vices may have shut him from female 
society: his defects, of mind or person,—perhaps, 
s first wiles ali oth, —may have excluded him from being known 
s daughie, tothe respectable portion of womankind: he may 




















lack the means of being introduced to the acquain- 
tance of women of character. is misfortune 
orhis fault may have isolated him. He puts him- 
self up to public bidding—for the unworthy to 
purchasé. He lays aside the dignity of his sex, 
and avows himself desirous of a life-union with 


ye, deformity, vice—so that they be gilded by 


. He had 
very advan 
e who wer 
ly at liberty 
e, he flatter 
e pleasures 


that, also, is nota marketable article. 


| up her mind to the chance of being refused! The 
| advertiser may be a little fastidious and disapprove 
! of her, a little capricious and reject her, or a little 
facetious and have been only playing her a trick. 
After a long courtship, conducted with respect on 
one side and modesty on the other, a delicate 
jminded maiden hesitates to say “ yes,” to the 
hearted request of her affectionate, her faithful, her 
tried lover: but here the position is reversed— 
the heartless female may hear a refusal from the 
lips of the stranger with whom she has been bar- 
gaining for marriage! What a humiliation for a 
woman. 

She must indeed be bankrupt in charms and 
character who would proffer herself as the spouse 
of a wife-advertiser—the fulfilment of such a spec- 
ulation. What can they expect from an union thus 
composed of the mingled elements of all that is 
wretched in mind and base in purpose? Seek 
they for love? it is a holy passion which is not to 
be bought or sold. Strive they for happiness 7— 
Do they 
hope to meet with the esteem of each other ?—alas, 
| they cannot have their own! All sympathy of 
| taste—all mutability of feeling—all congeniality 

of temper—all the charms and ali the decencies 
of the marriage state they must take on hearsay. 
They buy each other—as we buy cattle. Their 
| qualifications must be discounted in the bargain, 
They cannot love: theirs is a cotnpact at which 
delicacy shrinks, and from which pride must re- 
‘volt. Have they children? with what face can 
they tell them that they, the parents, became wed- 
ded through the introduction of—an advertisement 
in the newspapers? That Man should be so fallen, 
and that Woman should be so mean as to be link- 
ed together by such ties, is one of the marvels to 
which the venality of this buying and selling age 
has unhappily given birth. That eminent Eng- 
lishman, Mr. William Corder, (who happened to 








get hanged, one day, in Suffolk, and for the mur- 
der of a woman whom he had seduced) obtained a 
wife by advertising in a London paper. A pretty 
promising precedent for such delicate minded 


» had lire Mme wealth. He proclaims that he is in the market— 
rerally pro like any other commodity. He avows that pride, 
his friends, Mame P288!00, principle, are all abandoned—he only 
tender; my fame "ants to wed for money. Is there any one more 
all that now fam debased than such a thing ? it were gross calumny 
no recollee: todignify him with the name of man. 
n the mids The advertiser usually, (indeed, almost invaria- 
at generaly bly, for as yet the fair sex are not quite so degrad- 
hen weaves) ‘8 a male. By his account—he is young, 
I knowal accomplished, and wealthy. Is it not passing 
had my iljmerange that such a gifted being so utterly unac- | ladies and gentlemen! 
», and have quainted with respectable females as to be com- 












pelled to put himself up to public biddings? to 
render himself the Jaughed-at dupe of all whose 
covert mockeries may select him for their butt? 
todefame the name of man, to degrade the fair 
ane of woman, to disgrace the holy ordinance of 
matrimony by avowing himself as purchasable by 
ay female who is so hopeless as to put up with 
a bargain, so heartlessasto buy it? Who can 
ut be the replicants to such an advertisement? 
he old, the unprincipled, the charactegless, all 
hose demerits have not enabled them to geta 
husband before ! 

The woman who seriously replies to such an 
ivertisement must have abandoned all sense of 
e beautiful delicacy of her sex. ‘There must be 
deliberate resolve to discard that modesty which 
the brightest gem that female decorum can weer, 
» prostrate her mind and curb her feelings,— 
level herself to the utter degradation which such 
negotiation involves. For, besides the bold 
nce requisite for such a negotiation with an 
stranger, the poor wretch must have made 


eason, fret 
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Suppose that she who replies to such an adver- 
tisement should not be refused, and the advertiser 


on exchange for the high privilege of wearing his 
name—for, under the circumstances, he can scarce- 
ly have a heart to win,—What prospect of happi- 
ness can there be for her, with one of whose dis- 
position she knows nothing? She can have, no 
knowledge of the man! de must be equally igno- 
rant of her. ‘The one—as in the case of the mur- 
derer, who married thus—may be taken from ber, 
by the hands of justice, to expiate his crimes on the 








scaffold ; the other may be recognized by his friends 
—-if to his friénds he dare introduce a woman thus 
wedded to him—as a person of abandoned charac- 
ter who has completed her career, by sheltering 
herself behind the sanction of a wedded life. 
Think, too, on the chance of the husband’s being 
tricked. He may have been deceived in the 
amount of the “value received” for his precious 
person. Instead of opulence, he may have wed- 
ded himself to puvetty:—inetead of luxuriously 








living in wealth and splendor, his wife may have 


is satisfied with the “ property,” she brings him, | 











WIVES BY AD 


VERTISEMENT. 








been deeply in debt, and, by her marriage provided 
herself with a scape-goat, to rot in the prison 
which, otherwise, would have received her. No 
one needs to learn that by the English law, the 
husband is personally accountable forthe previous 
debts of the wife. 

What a sweet cat-and-dog sort of union must 
that be where confidence cannot exist? It is a de- 
secration of Marriage—the sacrament of one 
church, and a solemn rite in every other. It is 


. . “ Pe . » 4 
using the ordinances of religion to legalize prosti- 


tution of bodyand mind. It isa living libel on that 
affection which,through delay and danger—through 
toil and trouble—seeks, (and finds,) m wedded 
life and wedded love, a sweet reward for the heart- 
breakings which have nearly made a wreck of the 
power of their trusting hopes. It degrades mar- 
riage toa level with the sensuality of the brute 
creation. Ittears the veil from the sanctity of 
that state which has something higher and holier 
than mere Passion for its inmpulse:—something 
of Mind to delight in, when Appetite is dulled. 
It is, in a word, a disgrace to the social compact, in 
a Christian country, that a man should openly 
put himself up to the bidding of heartless wealth, 
and sell himself for gold. ‘There is no difference 
—save that which the one too rarely receives— 
between the unfortunate wretch whom sorte brute 
ofa husband earries to market in a halter, and 
sells for a pot of ale, and the man who sells him- 


self through the medium of an advertisement :—! 


no difference, save in the value received ; and the 
fact that one is sold, and the other sells himself. 
From marriages such as these, there is little 
prospect of felicity. Love must be placed utterly 
out of the question :—it is impossible. And how 
can the woman esteem the man who not only 


marries her for her money, but must have a strange 
character and strange qualities, not to have been | 
able to obtain him an introduction to female society | 


from which a partner could be selected, in the 
usual and legitimate manner? Can that man be 
worth having, thus worthless? Miserable indeed 
must be the man or the woman who is content to 
take a wife or husband on trust. The tyrant 
Mezentius, who tied the living and the dead to- 
gether, was less cruel than those self-destroyers 
who proclaim themselves willing, “for a con-si- 
de-ra-ti-on,” to link themselves with age, deformi- 


ty, vice, and disease. The sufferings of the tyrant’s | 


victim would soon be over :—a long life of misery 
and wreichedness may elapse before death would 
separate the unnatural union of the others. 

Thé fact unfortunately is, that the advertise- 
ments which invite women to matrimonial alliances 
—just as they are invited to purchase bargains at 
shops or auctions—are not jests, to see whether 
any females, (we cannot call them ladies,) would 


eS —— = 


—— 
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advertisement, would advertise) but because me, 
are not yet quite so abandoned as to accept a lady 
who offers herself. Of the two, the male adye,. 
tiser is the more degraded: he abandons himself 
to the indiscriminate biddings (the term is a marke 
one) of the females, and resigns his privilege of 
choosing and asking a wife for himself.  Eyep jy 
India, whither English belles resort on matring. 
nial speculations, they must be seen before the pe. 
gotiation for them commences, and the man does 
not blindly run his head into the noose matrimonial, 
The advertiser loses this chance: he must be cop. 
tent to risk his prospect of future happiness upon, 
perhaps, one interview :—the lady may be virtuous 
' (though the chances are forty to one that she js 
| not) but may she not equally be vicious? The only 
prospect, is that when he has spent his sposa’s for. 
tune, he can take the wings of a packet, cross the 
‘deep, deep sea,” and leave the dama to despair, 
and the chance of another advertisement. (Cay 
she expect constancy—or love—or confidence- 
or respect? 

It is worth consideration, that in almost every 
instance, the wife-advertiser puts in the interesting 
inuendo, that the lady «‘ must have some property,” 
which, he moderately intimates, ‘ may be settled 
upon herself.” Kind-hearted wife-seeker!—he 
will be content to live upon the interest of her 
fortune. 

The impudence of these announcements is er 
traordinary. One, now before me, states thats 
wife is wanted, (with a good fortune, of course) 
and winds up with theencouraging hint that“To 
a Lady whose mental acquirements would render 
the unemployed hours of the advertiser agreeable, 
a preference would be given.” Think cf that, 
Master Brooke! “a preference would be given!” 
—it is the language of an auctioneer when he ad 
vertises property for sale. The matter is this 
that the advertisement puts the man up to female 
competition, Are women so badly off that they 
must seek husbands? If this advertiser should be 
purchased, let the buyer and the bought have the 
curse of remembering, for ever that the one has 
paid money for a husband, to gratify her pruriency: 
the other has sold kimself as a slave that he may 
be fed, and wear a decent coat! Better to break 
stones by the highway-—better to beg, than thus 
| degrade the dignity of Manhood. 


Liverpool, Eng. Sept. 1836. 











The Past. 


Tue Past! it is a fearful thing, 

With an eagle’s sweep and a tiger’s spring, 
Here was a palace, the dwelling of kings, 
Now to its turrets the creeping plants clings. 





notice them: they are, what they aveW, and it is 
an ascertained circumstance that many mes-alli- 
ances have been formed through this very deli- 
cate (!!) medium. 

The infection has crossed the waters :—Ameri- 
ean papers contain matrimonial advertisements,— 
happily much rarer than those of England. There 
are but few female advertisers (in France, it is a | 
common custom :) but this arises—not from modes- 
ty, (because whoever would answer such an 








The Past! it is a mighty grave: 

What remains for the present to save? 

A few sad thoughts; a few brief words, 
These are the richest of memory’s hoards. 


Where temples stood, the tamarinds grow, 
Broken columns are mouldering below ; 
No stepsare heard in the ruined hall, 
Such is man’s pride and such his fall. 






— 
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BLIGHTED HOPES. 9 
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Blighted Hopes. Count, he received him with open arms, and from 
. A TALE. this time the villa of Montechelli was, in a man- 


Tae Count Cesario di Gazzoni, a nobleman of | 
Tuscany, whose passion for play had reduced his) 
fortunes to a mere stipend, on which it was im- 

ible for him to live with any degree of comfort, 

much less splendor, repaired during the spring of | 
j8— to Rome, on the speculation of improving his | 
condition. His rank procured him admission to 
the first families of the papal capital, but as he 
was aware that among the princes of the Roman 
empire he stood little chance of obtaining wealth 
from an alliance with their families, he turned his 
attention towards the daughters of those, who, 
though in a less elevated rank in society, had the 
means of giving a larger portion as an equivalent 
forau empty title. 

Gazzoni seemed formed by nature to attract the 
tenderest sentiments of woman. His eyes spoke 
the language of love, and his voice was modulated 
to those soft silvery tones, which strike with sweet- | 
ness on the ear, and penetrate to the heart. His 
person was manly, and exquisitely formed—his 
manners elegant and delicately refined—even his | 





«“ Brown hair, bright and curling, 
Spoke Nature's aristocracy :” 


and with these »retensions to ultimate success, he | 
made his debut ian Rome, and commenced his ca- | 
rer. At Toltonia’s the resort of every person 
of wealth and consequence both native and foreign, 
he wasintroduced to the Signora Montechelli, the 
untitled daughter and heiress of one of the richest 
speculators in Rome. With the assistance of his 
valet de place he had already placed her name 
down in the list of those who might be induced to 
barter wealth for distinction, and the attentions 
which he lavishly bestowed on the fair Signora, 
during the short hour he remained at Toltonia’s 
sire, were evidently received by her with com- 
plaisance,—perhaps with gratitude, for Signora 
Montechelli possessed not even the slightest per- 
sonal attractions, though her mind was highly ac- 
complished, and she was truly amiable in dispo- 
tition. Unused to such marked attentions, the 
Signora could not but feel flattered at the distinc- 
tion with which Gazzoni honored her, and when 
he retired she was loud in her commendations of 
ofthehandsome Tuscan. The circumstances of 
Gazzoni were not generally known, and those who 
were in the secret, were too much on the same 
plan themselves, to expose the hymeneal-tending 
atifices of the Count. On Toltonia, he had the 
power to draw for a stipulated sum, that some of the 
wealthier members of his own family had advan- 
ted, by way of a loan, to enable him to prosecute 
his matrimonial speculations to advantage, and 
ne Power introduced him to the Rothschild of 

y. 

The respectability of Toltonia gave a sanction 
» Gazzoni's introduction to the family of Monte- 
helli,and Signor Montechelli was flattered by 

preference which it was evident the Tuscan 
ve to his daughter above all the beauties of 
ome, ft is her mind, and her talents, thought 
helli, which he admires, and gratified by 
notice his only child had obtained from the 





‘of love. 


very existence seemed to depend. 


ner, the home of Gazzoui. 

Ere Agnes Montechelli had time to reflect on the 
probability of the return of the passion, which 
had taken rootin her bosom, her heart was devoted 
to Gazzoni. His quick, penetrating eye perceived 
the impression he had made, and he was not back- 
ward in taking advantage of the position he had 
obtained. With the personal imperfections of 
Agnes Montechelli, none save a fortune-hunter, or 
% man who preferred mental qualifications to the 
meretricious charms of beauty, was likely to speak 
But her heart was susceptible, and she 
flattered herself that Gazzoni was sincere in his 
professions of esteem—of love, be had not, as yet, 
breathed the most distant hint; and on him her 
If he were ab- 
sent for a longer tie than usual from the villa, her 


“uneasiness was evident, and his re-appearance was 


marked by that exuberant joy which is caused by 
the exhiliration of the most powerful feelings. 
Montechellisaw with pain, the state of his daugh- 
ter’s heart; she was the pride of his manhood, 
and the prop of his growing age, and on her hap- 
piness his peace, nay, his very existence depend- 
ed. Though Agnes losed, she was silent as to 
the state of her heart, yet the pensive melancholy 
in which she indulged in the absenee of Gazzoni, 
sufficiently showed the power he held over her 
affections. 

“ My child,” said Montechelli, addressing 
Agnes, who, leaning on the arm of her father, was 
enjoying the cool breeze of the evening in the gar- 
dens which were attached to the villa; “there is 
some secret feeling in your bosom which deprives 
you of your wonted gaiety. The pallid hue of 
that faded cleek, tells me there is some concealed 
cause of sorrow—some canker worm preying on 
your repose ; confide in me, my child, and if it lie 
inmy power to make you happy, I will make any 
sacrifice to ensure your felicity.” 

Agues was overeome with contending emotions: 


« Pain, cold, and statue-like, she stood, and her im- 
peded breath, 

Came gaspingly, as if her heart was in the grasp 
of death.” 


So her father, who had been the kindest, the ten- 
derest, the most indulgent of parents, she could 
not refuse to give her confidence, and in tremulous 
accents she acknowledged that Gazzoni was the 
object of her midnight dreams, and her waking 
thoughts. 

“| feared this,” said Montechelli, and ere he 
could say more, Gazzoni was seen approaching 
the spot where they were standing. A gay smile 
beamed on his fine expressive countenance, as he 
saluted Montechelli and daughter, and the eyes 
of the latter sparkled with delight as she gently 
chid him for being an absentee from the villa for 
two tedious and lingering days. The ready ex-. 
cuse which his fertile imagination suggested, was 
implicitly credited by the fond and gentle Agnes, 
and in the gaiety of his conversation she forgot 
that she had been unhappy. 

Montechelli, with the fond affection of a father, 
cautious!y and closely observed the countenarces 
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of his daughter and the Count. That of the for-; of his future wife, who hastened to communicate 
mer was open, and easily read, but the eye of Gaz- the glad tidings to her father; and this proof of 
zoni baffled the penetration of Montechelli. Weeks sincere and unabated aflection was received hy 
passed on, and nothing decisive of the intentions the aged parent with feclings to which the pen 
of Gazzoni could be gathered from his speech, but) could never dojustice. Alas! that acloud shoul 
though Agnes was silent on the subject nearest ever hover over the sunshine of happiness ! Agues 
her heart, she was evidently more at ease in her! was married to Gazzom, and received from the 
own mind, and better satisfied with the conduct of hands of Montechelli half the large fortune he hy¢ 
the Count, who was a daily visitor. Unwilling | accumulated, without being burthened by a Single 
to appear urgent inan affair on which the happi-} condition. The attentive manner with which 
ness of his daughter depended, Montechelli wait-| Gazzoni had treated his trusting and devoted 
ed patiently for the time when the Count should | bride, was even before the honey-moon had expir. 
speak to him of his daughter. Rich in the wealth; ed, changed to a careless, and even indifferex 
of this world, he sought not for a wealthy bride-| civility. The dawnof the morning often beamed 
groom for his child, but he was anxious that her} through the flower-girt casement before hie returp. 
affections should be fixed on a man who would be) ed from his revellings, and Agnes, who would not 
likely to render her happy. ‘Though he had nade be persuaded to seek repose in his absence, vain. 
many inquiries respecting the moral conduct and | ly watched from the baleony of her window for 
private character of the Count, nothing had come | the return of her wandering lord, whose very fou. 
to his knowledge which could in any degree miti- | step seemed to thrill her soul with pleasure, 
tate against his good reputation. Gazzoni wast Though the tear trembled in her eye when she 
distingue looking, and likely, even at Rome, to! welcomed him to a bosom where kindness, gentle. 
lead women into the commission of follies ; bat on) ness, and love, reigned in their most bewitching 
this subject even the breath of slander was hushed, | forms, not a word of reproof ever escaped her lips, 
and Montechelli considered him as a wonder but from the coldness with which he returned her 
among men. In process of time, Gazzoni propos-| caresses, the dreadful idea would sometimes ix 
ed himself to the father of Agnes, and the old trude on her imagination that he did not love her, 
gentleman immediately informed him that the) To a woman, whose very existence seems to ¢e- 
happiness of his child was the first consideration | pend on the smile of the man she adores, the first 
by which his consent could be influenced. Much | deviation from tenderness pierces the heart. Ag 
to the discomforture of Gazzoni, an explanation « f) nes felt all the anguish of her situation—the words 
his pecuniary difficulties became imperative; his of her father broke on her recollection—and she 
pride was wounded at the necessity of acknow-| wept in secret the infatuation by which she had 
ledging his poverty to a man whom he looked on | been induced to believe that the Count loved her 
as beneath him in dignity, though superior to him | for the qualifications of her mind. Though Mor- 
in wealth, but the possession of such a prize as| techelli was but too well aware of the pursuits in 
Agnes sweetened the bitterness of the draught, | which Gazzoni was indulging, he studiously er 
and the assurance of Montechelli that a remedy  deavored to conceal them from the knowledge of 
for allthe inconveniences should be provided if| his daughter, to whom he believed, as she vever 
the sentiments of Agnes were in unison with those | complained, they were unknown; and_ thus both 
of the Count, soothed the tumultuous feelings) father and daughter appeared mutually to have 
which an undisguised confession of his poverty | entered into a compact to conceal their misenes 
had awakened. Agnes when applied to by her | from each other. 
father, acknowledged, with tears of joy, that Gaz-| “What measureless and dreary hours have! 
zoni, and he alone, was the object of her tenderest | passed in your absence, Gazzoni,” exclaimed Ag 
affections. /nes when the soft daylight had yielded to the ful 
“God grant your expectations of happiness | splendor of the sun, ere he returned to his anr 
may not be disappointed,” replied the old man in| ious and expecting wife. “ This is the first time, 
tremulous accents, “but I could almost have! I have even ventured to complain, Cesaria, but's 
wished that your affections had been otherwise | it not unkind always to leave me thus lonely and 
placed.” desolate? I listen tothe night-bird’s shriek and 
There was an indescribable something in the | tremble for your safety; and watch for the first 
tone of the old gentleman's voice which struck to} carol of the lark, which is always the harbinger of 
the heart of Agnes. | your return. Have I offended you, Gazzoni, of 
“ It is theidea of being separated from me,” she | say—in mercy tell me—do you not love me ?” 
ejaculated, “ that causes him to doubt the reality | “[ should love you better, Countess, if I wert 
of my future happiness, but Gazzoni is too kind, | not greeted by those silent upbraiding tears. of 
too amiable, to indulge even a wish that could! what have you to complain? Of the want ¢ 
cause me a moment's pain. No, no, we will not my society? The idea is too ridiculous to be in- 
quit my father, his time-silvered head shall repose dulged for amoment. As my wife, you have rank 
on the bosom of his child, and Gazzoni will be a} and consequence, therefore, if you are not happy 
staff to his declining years.” Such was the! the fault does not rest with me.” 
visiunary dream in which Agnes indulged—in| The cold and formai appellation of Countess, 
whieh her imagination revelled. ‘To the Count! chilled the heart of the agitated Agnes. In earlier 
she mentioned the little plan she had formed to| days he had called her Agnes, his Agnes, and the 
secure the happiness of her sire. It was as yet) then soft tones of his voice, memory now unwi* 
the period of love on one side, and submission on lingly contrasted with its present harshness. Oneé 
the other. Gazzoni objected not to the proposition’ it had stolen on her ear— 
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BLIGHTED HOPES. 











aE 


« Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 


ey 


Agnes could have crowned the head of Gazzoni 


Or dew to the unconacious flowers—”’ ' with the blooms of Nature, and eutwined his heart 


hut now its very tone seemed changed, and she 


recoiled from his passive embrace with a shudder- 
ing, almost amounting to a feeling of horror. The | 
oid 


| 


delusive dream of love was indeed dispelled, and | 
she felt that she was doomed to be unhappy. A 
sudden illness, produced by the malaria, carried 
off her father after a confinement of a few days. 
The grief of Agnes was almost uncontrolable, and 
itwas only the resolute resistance of the domes- 
tics, who were instigated by the family physician 
to oppose her will, that prevented her from watch- 
ing by the side of her lifeless parent till he should 
be consigned to the tomb. Gazzoni received the 
intelligence as a matter of common occurrence. 
He was in company with some of his gay friends 
when a messenger presented him a brief note 
from Agnes. ‘It was simply this—“ Return to me, 
dear Gazzoni, I beseech you. I have now no 
father, and you alone are left to speak of comfort 
tomy desolated heart.” 

Agnes was left in solitude for hours, to weep 
the irreparable loss she had sustained, before Gaz- 
zonireturned. At sucha moment she felt it was 
indeed unkind to leave her to contend with grief 
alone ; his presence, a kind word, a sympathizing 
glance from him, would have been to her more 
than all the treasures the whole world could have 
bribed her with to repress her sorrows, and she 
wouldhave blessed him for even one short half 
hour of consolation. Poor tender hearted girl ! 
her mind had wantoned in the sunshine of ideal 
happiness; but the cloud of disappointment now 
rested on the last faint rays of withering hope. 


Gazzoni had no feelings in common with those 
of Agnes; he was a worldling, and the fond, the 
heautiful affections of the heart were known to 
him but by name The tomb of his fathers had 
scarcely received the inanimate remains of Mon- 
techelli, ere Agnes was doomed to feel most 
acutely that, with her parent, had departed the last 
sunbeam of her bliss in this world. The mirror of 
waters reflecting the brillianee of the brightest orb 


with a wreath of the blossoms of affection, but the 
chilliness with which he received her caresses, 
often made her shrink back, while the tear of 
agony fell from her eye, and shed its withering in- 
| fluence over the sensitiveness of her mind. Wher 
the springings of affection are blighted in the, bud, 
the heartof woman naturally yields to thedespond- 
ing influence of sorrow. The fondness, the pure- 
ness of love still exists, but like the poor insect im- 
bedded ina concretion of amber, it is doomed to 
be enshrined till the casket is broken, and eternal 
forgetfulness terminates the agonies of blighted 


Month succeeded months, and with the decay of 
the seasons, Agnes seemed to fade, as if in sympa- 
thy. The hectic glow which played delusively 
over her pale cheek, and brightened for atime her 
sunken eye, told a tale to the observer which those 
initiated in the signs and tokens that mark the pro- 
gress of premature decay could not misinterpret. 
The mind of Agnes was too strong to allow her the 
comfort which too frequently relieves the sorrow 
of the less powerful one---that of telling her tale 
of woe to every one who might feel disposed to 
Her heart was the sepulchre of de- 
parted joys, and silence guarded the tomb from 
the profanation of the candid sympathies of nomi- 
nal friends, who endure the affliction with civil 
attention—dole out sentences of campassionate 
feeling ; wipe an eye, which pity never caused a 
tear to dim, and then take leave to join a kindred 
spirit in laughing at the sorrows of a neglected 


Gazzoni saw the kind, the uncomplaining Agnes 
glance a languid smile on him when he did devote 
half an hour from his pleasures to the solitude of 
a sick chamber, without even seeming to know 
that her days were numbered ; and thought, or 
affected to think, that she suffered rather from 
ennui than illness. 


“ Would that your judgment were right,” said 
Agnes, as she raised her fragile form from the 


of Heaven, is not more pure than was the affec-| couch on which she had been reclining ; ‘the last 


tion she cherished, for the cold, and selfish object 
ofher adoration. But it seemed as though nature 


leaf that flourished on my tree of life is now wither- 
ing, and must soon be parted from the stem. If 


had been sportive in contrasting the characters of my spirits are depressed, attribute it to suffering, 


the twain, though at the expense of a broken heart, | not ennui. 


I would not reproach you, utter one 


for the one whose love was boundless, as it was/ ynkind word that might give you even a momenta- 
illrequited ! ry pain, but not even the nightingale can sing 
How frequently is the tenderness, the fond, the | when its bosom has been pierced by the arrow of 


pure affection, the warm glowing of a woman’s| the archer. 


This is a serious moment, Cesaria, 


soul, which revels in the ideality of bliss, met with | one of the very few that we perhaps may have to- 
coldness, and even neglect; and how beautifully, | gether---and childless, friendless, fatherless, as I 
how gently has the reproof often been given by| am, can you wonder if I part with life withouta 
the loving one, to the one beloved. What could} sigh? ‘To see you happy has ever been the dear- 
be more delicate, or kind, than that of the amiable | est wish of my heart; once I thought [ might be 
Duchess of Orleans to Egalite? It drew tears | happy also,—but it was a dream—the vision faded 
from the ill-fated Princess de Lamballe, and the| with my waking, and, like a spirit, startled at the 
heart must have been cold indeed, whose inmost | dawning of the day, vanished into nothingness. 
recesses it could not penetrate. “If you want a/ You will not forget me when I am at rest, will 


crown,” said the Duchess, “ if nothing but a crown| you, Gazzoni? 


Sometimes think that one once 


will satisfy your ambition, I will braid you a new | lived who loved you, even to her own destruction, 
one, every day, of the most beautiful roses that| In this room my father first placed my hand in 
grow in our garden, and our children shall en-| yours, and perhaps here my feeble hand may, for 





twine the coronal with myrtle and laurel.” the lasttime, press yours. Do not be absent very 
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leng, and never quite forget, you were the idol of a} 
broken heart!” 

Careless of even what the world, ever ready to 
remark the actions of others, might say to his con- | 
duct, and indifferent to the sorrow and sufferings | 
of his wife, Gazzoni pursued the path of pleasure 
with an undeviating zeal, while Agnes, poor soli- | 
tary victim of undeserved neglect, was obliged to) 
hirelings and dependants for the common offices of | 
humanity. The affectionate solace of a husband’s | 
kindness and care, she was doomed never to | 
know, and had the still whisper of conscience | 
ever smote upon the heart of Gazzoni, he would 
almost have cursed himself as the murderer of one | 
of the gentlest and most devoted of human beings. | 
She suffered uncomplaining, yet not unpitied, for 
there is ever a proneness to compassionate the | 
fate of others inherent in the human breast. The 
hireling had the germ of pity in the heart, though | 
it had not taken rootin the bosom of the husband ; | 
the dependant blazoned forth her wrongs and suf-| 
ferings, and Gazzoni became the scorn of those | 
who were not equally meretricious with himself. | 
The organization of the heart is mysterious. We 
are ever ready to see and reprobate the faults of | 
others, and although there were, perhaps, many | 
guilty of the same errors that had marked and de- 
graded the character of Gazzoni, still there was so 
much commisseration for the sorrows of Agnes 
with all, that Gazzoni eventually became abhor- 
rent even to those who were criminal. 

Agnes had been a prophetess with respect to her 
own situation. She had pressed his hand for the 
last time, and on the eve of a mild autumn even- 
ing, when the last rays of sunshine were resting 
on the clear and still bosom ofthe waters, her gen- 
tle spirit fled to happier climes, to that Heaven 
where sorrow is unknown; her last words were a 
blessing on him for whom she had pined away in 
melancholy silence, for whom she had suffered the 
extreme of agony, and through whose heartless 
neglect she had perished, the victim of »LicwTED 
HOPES. 
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Song of the ©.wilizer’: ‘vife. 
Awar! to the hills away! 

Linger not near the linden tree, 
Its shade but chides thy stay 

From the cause of Liberty. 


I have watched the crimson dye— 
Fade o’er our Alpine home, 

Till my heart throbbed wild and high 
For the hour of thy return. 


Ihave pressed the misty air 
Lhave dared the thunder-storm 

In its deadly wrath—to hear, 
One note of thy bug!o-horn. 


Vet never, oh! never, as now 
Has my bosom own’. the sway— 
Of affection's sacred glow, 
Though my voice must bid thee away, 


Then hasten where thy comrades wait, 
Stir each slumb’ring soul—and be 
To honor thyself awake, 
'Till the glorious Alps be free. 





ee - it 


Thou tell’st me we must Sever; 


Tov tell’st me we must sever | 
That Fate has rent the chain, 
Love forg’d to last for ever— 
Nor be unlink’d again ! 
That I must live without thee, 
An existence, all unblest; 
Ah ! fain my heart would faney 
Such words weve spoke in jest! 


Thou tell’st me there are places, 
Far distant from our Isle: 

Where the hand of Nature traces, 
On ev'ry spot, a smile! 

Alas! can place or climate, 
A balm to grief impart? 

The sun may shine more brightly, 
But—can it warm the heart? 


"Tis Love that makes the breezes, 
Or soft, or sternly blow ; 

Where Lapland Winter freezes, 
Her heart may summer know! 

"Tis Love that bids the flow’ret 
Give forth its sweet perfume, 

And makes the desert wilderness, 
A verdant Eden bloom! 


"Tis Love that gives to Nature, 
Acharm she would not find, 
When absent from each feature; 
In the heart's temple shrin’d! 
Life is not life, without thee, 
"Tis but to linger on, 
Like the flower, upon a broken stem, 
Whose bloom is sap’d—and gone! 








Then !;emember Me. 


Ir ever o’er thy youthful mind, 
The memory of the past, 

Should stray, gilding with thoughts so kind, 
The bliss that ne’er could last ;— 

Ifin those sweet hours of gladness, 
When thy young heart is free, 

One thought should ever give thee sadness, 
Oh! then remember me! 


ifthou should’st join in Pleasure’s train, 
Where all seem light and gay, 

Oh! never may’st tou know the pain 
Of that delusive ray ! 

But if amid the giddy throng 
A blighted heat there be, 

That feeliagly did love, and long, 
Oh! then remember me! 


If other lips shou!d breathe my name 
Carelessly in thine ear ; 

Oh! could’st thou hear another blame, 
That one who was so dear! 

Each thought—each look—each word unkind, 
Which thou had’st cast on me, 

Would rise uncall’d for in thy mind, 
And then, remember me ! 
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THE TWO MAIDENS OF ANDALUCIA. 
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ORIGINAL. 


‘The Two Maidens of Andalucia. 


Translated from the Spanish. 


Tux dusk of evening had began to fall over the 
little village of Castilblanco, which is five leagues 
from Seville, when a young man on horseback 
rapidly rode up to the door of an inn, and before 


any one could come forward to admit him—sprang | 
. ; 
The active | 


from the horse and entered the house. 
landlord advanced to receive his guest, found him 
seated on a bench at the portal, his vest unbotton- 


ed, his hands fallen on each side, and his head | 
The charita- | 


sunk back, at the point of fainting. 
ble landlady ran to him and bathed his face with 
water, which soon revived him, but alarmed at 


finding himself in that situation he hastely closed | 


his dress, and begged the hostess to show him, at 
once, toa.room. There was but one unoccupied 
inthe house, she said, and as that contained two 
beds, she would be forced to let the other to any 
traveder who shouldapply. The traveller offered 
to pay for both, so that he might remain alone, 
and giving her a gold escudo, begged her to give 
him possession of the whole room. The landiady 
was well pleased with his generosity, and vowed 
noone should enter, not even the Dean of Seville, 
should he arrive that night. Supper was offered, 


which the young traveller refused, but begged his | 


horse might receive all care, then carrying with 
him his leather saddle-bags, he proceeded to his 





| companied him, to hold the horse, he sprang off 
and entered the inn. 

At supper, which he called for, he was joined 
by an Alguacil, one of that sort who are always to 
be found in small villages, who seated himself, 
/and entered into conversation with the traveller. 
' He, however, did not talk so mach, but thet he 
found time to discuss three mugs of wine, and 
gnaw a chicken bone, and partridge ler, which 
was handed him by the stranger. In the intervals 
the Alguacil plied him with questions about the 
court news, the wars in Flanders, and the skirmi- 
shes of the Turks. The traveller, could not 
satisfy him on these points, but continued his 
supper in silence. Their party was scon increased 
by the arrival of the landlord, who had given the 
pony his supper, and now joined in the conversa- 
tion, praising the wine and exalting it to ihe clouds, 
taking care, however, not to leave it there, as he 
equailed the Alguacil in his hearty draughts. Over 
and over again they discussed the appearance of 
the sleeping traveller, talked over his fainting fit, 
and the care with which he shut himself up alone ; 
wondered what was contained in his leather bags, 
admired his fine horse, his beautiful dress and were 
surprised at the singular circumstance of his re- 
| fusing supper. It was odd they thought, in one of 
his appearance to travel without servants to wait 
upon him. To all these observations the last 
| traveller listened eagerly, and telling the hostess 


| he felt great desire to behold one so much praised, 


room and locked the door, and dragged up against | he offered her a gold escudo if she would permit 
it, the chairs and other heavy articles of furniture | him to occupy the other bed. The avaricious 
as if determined no one should enter there that | lady would have readily accommodated him, but 
night, Scarcely had he disappeared when the | she knew the door was fastened within, and did 
landlord and his wife, and servant lad, and some | not dare waken one who had paid so liberally for 
neighbors who had dropped in, entered into a dis-, the room. 
cussion regarding the singular stranger. They| ‘I wilt arrange matters to your satisfaction,” 
admired his beauty and gentleness, and agreed | said the Alguacil, “I will knock loudly at the door 
that they had scarcely seen a more prepossessing | proclaiming myself the magistrate, and say the 
young person—his age was placed at sixteen or | Alcalde has sent me to this house with this cava- 
seventeen. In vain they puzzled their heads in lier, and there being no other bed, he must sleep in 
endeavoring to discover the cause of his extreme | that one. The young man will no doubt com- 
agitation, but not being able to devine it, again | plain of injustice and say he has hired it, but he 
recurred to the subject of his grace and beauty. | must submit, and your lordship will obtain a bed, 
Soon after, the neighbors departed to their houses, , while the landlady will be cleared of all imposi- 
our host repaired to the stable, and the landlady | tion.” 
busied herself about supper. In the midstof her| “The advice of the Alguacil pleased all, and 
work, the hostess was called off to receive another | the traveller rewarded him by giving him four 
young gentleman, about the age of the other, and reales. He immediately commenced rapping at 
equally noble, and handsome, and richly dressed. | the door, and after much reluctance the young 
“By the virgin!” she exclaimed, “our house man opened it to the magistrate. The traveller 
seems to be the resort of angels to night.” asking pardon for having disturbed him, prepared 
“Wherefore do you say this hostess,” said the | to take possession of the empty bed, no answer 
stranger, was returned, but springing into bed before they 
“Nay, you must not alight; fair sir, for I have | could get a glympse of his face, he turned over to 
let my best room to a traveller who pays for the the wall, and to avoid all questions, pretended to 
whole, although they are two beds in it. Ido not | fall asleep. The last traveller hoping to o! tain a 
knew why he does this, as he is alone, but I sup- | view of him in the morning, soon soothed himself 
pose he prefers solitude. By my faith I cannot) to slumber. 
imagine why he should conceal that face of hisas; December had commenced, and the nights 
ul who see it must bless it.” were long and cold, this joined to the fatigue of 
“Is he so pretty then?” asked the traveller.” travelling, one would think conducive to sleep, 
“Is he pretty!” exclaimed the hostess, “he is| but the youth endeavored in \ain to court repose, 
per.” Bittcr sighs, which seemed to rend his soul, burst 
“Well, hostess, if I sleep on the ground, I shall | from him, and sobs so deep, as to awaken the 
femain here for a chance of beholding one so/| second traveller from his sleep, He listened with 
Praised ;” and calling to a muletteer who had ac-! interest to those signs of a suffering bosom, and 
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although the beds were far apart he overheard 
much, which the other uttered in a voice broken 
with grief. 

«Ah, unhappy me!” he murmured, “ where is 


my wretched fate carrying me t- How shall I be} 


able to extricate myself from the dreadful laby- 
rinth in which I find myself. 
inexperience, render me incapable of judging 
rightly. Where will my weary wanderings end. 
Woe is me, for honor lost—love despised, respect 
to parents and friends trampled under foot. Faith- 
less Marco Antonio, where art thou. 
flyest thou, ingrate! Speak to me—desert me not 
or I am lost.” 

These bitter complaints were followed by a 
deep silence, and the traveller who had been listen- | 
ing, and who was convinced the voice was a 
woman’s, feared she had fainted and would have 
risen to succor her, but was prevented by the object 
of his sympathy, The youth arose, opened the 
door, and called for the landlord, saying, he wanted | 
his horse as he wished to depart immediately. | 
Afier some time, the landlord appeared, who de- 
sired him to return to bed, as it was but the middle 
of the night, and so dark, he would not be able to 
find his way. 


With a deep sigh the youth returned to his bed. | 


Alas, ny youth and | 
+ * 


Where | 


Sy 


,finement and elegance, rendered him a gener! 
_, = . , nice ,v , 

| favorite. Why do I praise my enemy, Why dwelj 
on accomplishments and graces, which hay 
brought but sorrow to my heart----in short we say 
each other often, as I sat at my window, and soo 
entering into conversation together, his fascinating 
exterior, and specious address, prevailed on mew 
give him private meetings. His father had e. 
gaged him to another, but he promised to make 
me his bride, as soon as he could break with the 
lady, and to confirm this, he presented me with, 
costly diamond ring, on which was engraved, 
‘Marco Antonio, husband of Theodosia.’ Seno 
how shall [tell you, that all these oaths and ce. 


| tificates wrought on me, to consider myself as big 


wife, and bring dishonor to my noble house. Soo 
after this, Marco Antonio disappeared from thy 
town, and not even his parents knew where he 
My desolation you well may imagine, 
when I found I was deserted. I tore my hair] 
distigured my face, as if they had been the cau 
of my errors and my despair, and many and bitter 
were the suflocating sighs, and the tears I shed, 
My grief was borne in silence, and I turned ove 
in my imagination every chance, by which] might 
escape from the gulf, into which I had plunged 
myself. Nothing presented itself better than e 


was gone. 


The traveller who wished to be of service to him | caping in male attire, in search of this second 
if it were in his power, now said, “‘ Sevor stranger, | faithless Alneas, and one dark night, | saddleda 
my soul must have been of stone, and my heart of | pony, and dressed in my brother's clothes, sat of 
brass, should I not feel for one who see:ns so un-| on the road to Salamanca, as my cruel lover was 
happy as yourself, I beg then, if I can, in any la student in the same college with my brother, and 
way be of service to you, you will permit me to 1 also took with m 
do it. I pray you tell me the cause of your grief,| what gold I thought might be necessary on my 
and haply I may in some way relieve you.” Much do I fear these clothes 





might have repaired thither. 


) hapless journey. 
“ Were I not so distracted with trouble,” replied | may be the means of tracing me, or of betraying 
the youth, “I would have remembered there was|me to my brother, at Salamanea, and so dearly 
another in this room, and would have restrained | does he hold the honor of his house, my life would 
my tears and my complaints. But since you have | be the forfeit. But let itend as it will, my deter 
overheard me, and that I stand in need of assis-| mination is to go on to Salamanca, and seek ou 
tance, I will relate to you my sorrowful story.|my traitorous Antonio, and force him to acknow 
You must first promise by the faith of a noble ledge me as his wife. The ring he gave mes 
cavalier, for such [take you to be, you will not} proof enough, but if he refuses to fulfil his pro 
offer to leave your bed until Iam gone, for be| mises, he dies. If I was easily won, I can as 
assured if [ hear you move, I have a dagger here | readily be roused to vengeance. ‘The noble 
which [ will plunge into my heart. With many Spanish blood which flows in my veins, urges me 
an oath the other vowed to remain where he was. | on to redress my wrongs, or revenge them! This 
« With this assurance,” replied the seeming youth, | sir, Is the true and hapless history which explains 
“T will do what [ have never done before to any | the sighs and the words you have heard, andalll 
one, confide to you the troubles which now agitate ‘ask in return, since you cannot relieve me, is @ 
my bosom. Know then Senor, although I appeared | counsel me as to the Lest means of concealing my 
here, as you have learned in the habit of a boy, 1} self from pursuit, and put me in the right course © 
am a woman, an unhappy maiden. My name is) obtain all I seek.” 
Theodosia, native of a town in Andalucia, the! So long a silence passed after the unlappy 
name of which Ido not mention, as it imports we | Theodosia has finished ber story, that she began 
more to conceal it, than you to know it. My | to imagine her auditor had fallen asleep, and to be 
parents are noble and wealthy, possessed of two assured of this, she said “ Sleepest thou, Senor! 
children, a daughter and son, he, causing them | It would be well if it were so, as thou wouldst thus 
satisfaction and honor, and she, sorrow alone. My) escape the sorrowful emotions of pity and syi@- 
brother was sent to Salamanca to prosecute bis pathy.” 
studies, while | was brought up at home with the} “I sleep not,” replied the traveller, “ nor doe 
greatest delicacy and care. your story cause more pain to yourself than ® 
«“ My days flowed peaceably along, and my/me. I will counsel and assist you in everything 
parents had no cause to complain of my conduct) that lies in my power, for in all which you have 
until that unhappy day, when J met the son of aj related, I see you have been more sinned agaim® 
neighbor of ours, whose family were as noble and than in error yourself. Your youth, with me 
wealthy as my own. The first time I beheld him| excuses much of your conduct, in being dece! 
I was pleased, for the beauty of his person, re-| by the false protestations of 90 reckless a youth # 
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THE TWO MAIDENS OF ANDALUCIA. 





Marco Antonio. Be tranquil, lady, and sleep if 
you can, during the little of the night that remains. 
jn the morning we will consult together as to the 
best neans to be taken in your unhappy case.” 

- Theodosia thanked him warmly, and endeavor- 
edtoremain quiet, thatthe compassionate travel- 
ler might snatch a little repose, but he seemed as 
restless as herself, for he turned over constantly in 
his bed and sighed so deeply, that Theodosia | 
could not forbear asking him, if he were unwell, | 
asshe would serve him with the same good will 
with which he had promised towards her. 


“You are the cause of my uneasiness lady,” | 


{ 


eee 


Don Rafael and Theo- 


neighboring town arrived. 


jdore knew him well, but she, afraid of being 


known, remained in her room. Don Rafael and 
the new comer embraced each other, and the 


'furmer asked what news he had brought from his 
town. 
ithe Port of Santa Maria, where there were many 
galleys preparing to sail for Naples, in one of 


The other replied he had just arrived from 


which he had seen embark, Marco Antonio Adorno, 
son of Don Leonardo Adorno, ‘This news pleased 
Don Rafael, and he took it as a sign of good 
success that this information of so much impor- 
tance to him, should be so readily obtained. He 


he replied, “but I see not how you can serve me, | begged his friend to change the mule he rode for 


as I feel not bodily pain.” 
Theodosia could not devine the meaning of this 


answer, but fearing she knew not what, she arose | 


and dressed herself in silence, buckling on her 
sword and dagger, and seated on the bed, waited 
impatiently the coming of morning. The day 
soon began to appear through the various cracks 
and openings which are always to be found in 
those taverns, 

The traveller had also made his toilet, and 
now rising from his bed, he said, “ Arise, Lady 
Theodosia, for we must set out on our journey, 
and you leave not my side until you are the wife 
of Marco Antonio, or until he or I have fallen?” 
with these words, he threw open the window 
shutter, and Theodosia beheld her brother !—She 
had eagerly watched for the light that she might 
see the face of her new friend, but now she wished 
perpetual night would close it for ever. At the 
sight of that brother whom she had injured and 


whom she had so feared, her senses almost for- | 


sok her, and the blood left her cheek; but throw- 
ing herself on her knees, she drew her dagger and 
presenting it to him said in a fluttering and des- 
pairing voice, * Take it, Senor, my beloved bro- 
ther! punish thy erring sister, and efface the dis- 
honor fhave brought upon our house—I confess 
myself guilty, and undeserving of thy mercy— 
sirike then, but grant the only favor Task, let my 


death be secret, and save my honor, conceal my | 


fight and errors from the world.” 

The brother gazed into his sister’s face—ven- 
geance for injured honor struggled with affection, 
but her despair, her tenderness, her humility came 
like a Southern wind to his heart, and thawed its 
coldness. He took the dagger, and raising her 
from the ground, spoke kindly to her, and pro- 
mised to do all in his power to relieve her from 
her load of woe. 
Tevenge, as her own levity had brought the wrong 
upon her.’ Vengeance, he said, would best come 
from him, if fortune should shut from her all other 
means of redress. These words revived the 
fainting spirits of Theodosia, and brought the 
color back to hercheek. Don Rafael, for that was 
his name, changed his sister’s name to Theodore, 
and informed her of his determination of seeking 
* a at Salamanca, who being his room-mate, | 


He forbade her to think of | 


his father’s pony, saying, the horse was too good 
‘to be taken so long a journey as Salamanca—this 
was agreed to, as it was a fine horse and worth 
twice as much as his mule. Theodore break- 
fasted alone, while the friends sat down together, 
and this meal over, the new traveller sat out for 
Cazalla, where he possessed a rich estate. Don 
| Rafael excused himself from riding with him by 
saying, he should go that day to Seville, but as 
soon as he was gone, he called for the bill, paid 
the host and bidding him adieu, rode out of the 
inn with Theodore, leaving them all much pleased 
with the noble address, grace and courtesy of the 
two travellers. He related to his sister the news 
“he had just obtained, and changing his route set off 
for Barcelona, as all galleys generally stopped 
there some days in going and coming from Italy 
and Spain. Here he hoped to meet Antonio, or if 
he had not arrived, to wait for him. Theodosia 
begged him to arrange all as best pleased him, for 
she had no longer a will of her own, but sub- 
mitted herself to his guidance entirely. Don 
Rafael begged the muletteer to go on with them to 
Barcelona, promising to pay him well for taking 
him out of his way; the boy loved variety and 
knowing his master to be liberal, replied he would 
accompany him to the end of the world, should it 
be of any service to him, so that all being settled, 
they turned down the road to Barcelona. 

“What money did you bring?” asked Don 
Rafael of his sister. She replied, she had not 
counted them, but had just put her hand seven or 
eight times in her father’s escritoire, and drew 

them out full of gold, which Don Rafael supposed 
might amount to five hundred gold escudos, which 
with two hundred that he carried, and his chain 
of gold, he thought would support them some time 
creditably, until they should find Marco Antonio, 
whom he felt sure of encountering at Barcelona. 

Spuring their mules they rode rapidly forward, 
and arrived without any event or impediment, ata 
place called Igualado, nine miles from Barcelona. 
Having learned bere that a cavalier who was said 
to be the Embassadorto Rome, was in Barcelona 
waiting the galleys, which had not yet arrived, 
they were inspired with new hopes of meeting the 
faithless Marco, and leaving the town, pursued 
their journey steadily until they arrived at a grove 


uld easily find, unless the wrong he had) which extended across their road, As they were 


committed, would induce him to avoid him. The_ 

now entered, and our travellers ordered 
kfast, as they wished to be on the road. | 
ile the servant was saddling the mules, and 
fast was cooking, @ gentleman from a 





entering it, a man ran hastely out, looking behind 
him with every sign of the greatest terror. 

Don Rafael rode up to meet him calling out, 
“ Why do you fly, good man? What has happened 
to you that you show such uncommon speed 2” 
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« You would run as swiftly, and feel as fearful,”| The Husband and his Two Wives 
replied the man, “if you had escaped as I have Founded on the Legend of that name. 
by a miracle from a gang of banditti.” ' a ss) 
“ Banditti at this hour!” exclaimed the mule| W HEN @ holy zeal to drive the infidels from Mau 
boy, “by the holy cross that is bad.” Palestine had seized all Europe, and the pioys burger 
« But do not be alarmed,” said the man, “ you! Knights, bearing the badge of the cross, repaired IM gutainm 
may yet escape them, as they have gone, but have | mn crowds to the Last, Gleichen, a German Count, ance. 
left nearly thirty persons tied to trees robbed of all also left his native land, and, with bis friends and up har 
and stripped to the shirt.” countrymen, went to Asia. Without describing the cha 
“ Since that is so,” said Calvete, the muletteer, | his great and heroic achievements, suffice it is» srengtl 
“there is no more danger, as the bandittt never) S4Y that the bravest knights of Christendom a home. 
appear in one place twice, unless after a long mired his valor: but it became Gleichen's mis He d 
interval, you may assure yourselves of that, as [ fortune te be made prisoner, and sold to a Saraces loved 
have been twice in their hands, and should know of distinction, who entrusted his gardens to Gie days in 
their customs.” chen’s care. only by 
“Thatis true,” replied the man, and Don}Rafael The unfortunate Count was now employed in BM the cha 
convinced of this, determined to ride forward, and, Watering lilies, violets, and bluebells. The her that Ms 
succor the suffering travellers. rR. s. | long endured captivity, but all his sighs and vows demon: 
( To be continued. ) would have been inetiectual, if a fair Saracen, his ed his. 
master’s lovely daughter, had net began to regard games, 
| him with looks of the most tender affection. Ofies, all their 
Lover’s Vows. | concealed beneath the veil of night did she listes than ev 
| to his melancholy song. Atlength the spark kind really ¢ 
a Cae Cae led into a flame; shame was silenced, and lor and was 
me |could no longer be concealed in her heart, bt HB to acco 
Oh! G ryan eg eoegectia poured in fiery torrents from her mouth into te I and eac 
ae owes = NETS OB Tass Co.gaee, soul of the astonished Count. Her angelic inne B® thought: 
Ww hom f adore ; : cence, her blooming beauty, and the idea that y HM acare v 
Or, bask me - thy beauty’s ays, her means he might, perhaps, obtain his liberty- other di 
Rash oath: for twelve dull tedious days. all this created such a powerful impression in bs Hi a warm 
mind, that he forgot his wife. He swore eterol B® youth a 
Alas! to-mcrrow, love to the beauteous Saracen, on condition se not Mal. 
By thy wee self I swear it~—oh ! would agree to leave her father and native land, HMM had the 
Creeps on in sorrow, and fly with him to Europe. Ah! she had already Bi amity cc 
Bo long, 20 listless, and so slow, forgotten her father and her country,—the Coust htwas 
It seems at least twelve months of woe, was her all. She hastened away, brought a key, HMM that, we 
opened a private door leading to the field, and fe HM evening 
Beloved OPS, with her beloved. The silence of night, which HMM ofa tree 
Entreat ne Gracious powers for me, covered them with her sable mantle, favored ther Hi hill and 
‘ For me wndone, flight. They arrived safe in the country of the HM country 
Nor - their penal records be, Count. His vassals joyfully greeted their Lord IM nent fea 
Anscribed their thoughtless perjury. whom they had given up for lost, and bebeld wit The | 
. > looks of curiosity his companion, whose counit Bi seemed 
Nor do thou aid— nance was concealed beneath a veil. On ther Hi the rugy 
The god's to scourge my broken vow, arrival at the castle, the Countess rushed into bis Mi land. | 
Adored maid, embrace. ‘ My dearest wife,” said he, “ for the HAR from a 
Bat let me ia thy presence bow, pleasure of seeing me again you have to thank Hi xccomp, 
And soothe my troubled spirit now. her,” pointing to his deliverer; “ she for my sake BM appenda 
— . has left her father and native Jand.”’ The Covm He fo 
The Practice of Poetry covered his streaming eyes with his hands. The I of hunte: 
; ; ° 


On, witching error! Am I but deceived, 
When smit with love of sacred song, I find, 

In the mazed motions of a busy mind, 

That epirit of rarer bliss which men have grieved 
To seek in vainonearth? ‘Too well I know, 
By fits of changfulness and hours of pain, 

My feeble soul strung to a lower strain, 

‘Than those giad souls that circle me; and so, 
Out of my very grief I wring a pleasure, 

And being unloved, I love ideal things, 

And not possessing, hope : while memory flings 
Mists, rich with shadowy, splendors from her 


treasure— 

Of clouds, around the barren past. 

To mew a dreamer. 
dream. 


I seem, 
True; and have they too no 
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beauteous Saracen dropped her veil, and, throwing 
herself at the feet of the Countess, exclaimed, ‘ 
am thy vavsal!” “Thou art my sister,” repl 
the Countess, raising and embracing her; “® 
husband shall be thine also,—we shall share bi 
heart ” ~ 
The Count, astonished at the magnanimity of his 














wife, pressed her to his beart; all three were wa man one 
in one embrace, and they vowed to love each other of his lif 
till death. Heaven blessed this threefold uni Bi" 0us, no 
and the Pope confirmed it. . who had 





The Cdunt’s habitation was the abode © 
and happiness, and he, with his two faithful 
were, after their death, laid in one grave, 
church of Benedictines, at Egfurth; a stone 
placed over them, where the chisel of sensi 
has represented them. The tomb is still show# 
the monks to the inquisitive traveller. 
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Wives Malcolm Leslie. | one blow ended the life of the deer. The praises 
m is he ow: /of all were heaped upon him, nor did the ladies 
withhold their compliments on his dexterity. 
dels from Matcom was the only son of a respectable) « Helen,” n elderly gentleman, who ap- 
the pious burger of that name, and was gified with all those | peared to be father, “give him the antlers, for 
, Tepaired attainments which have distinguished that family he well deserves them.” 
an Coun, BB ince. Like the youth of that time, he was bred, Leslie knelt down, he had never seen beauty so 
‘Tends and up hardy and brave, No one was so skilful in divine; he was confused, and scarcely acknow- 
leseribing the chase, so active in all exercises of agility and ledged the compliment. The company now de- 
Ce itis to strength, so fierce in war, and so tame withal at. parted, each his own way, the principal part again 
‘ndom ad. home. entered the wood, and were there lost to sight. 
en's mis He did not mix in the society of the village, but | All departed, with the exception of Malcolm, who 
a Saracen loved retirement, and delighted to spend whole | remained transfixed to the spot, almost doubtful 
iS to Gle» days in the mountains aud forests, accompanied | whether all he had seen and done was not a 
only by his dog. His rivals and competitors in dream; he tried to recu!lect all her words, to ree 
ployed in HM the chase, indeed, openly expressed their belief cover some thouglits of the fairy (for so he theught 
The hen that Malcolm bad more to do with the mountain | her who had just left.) How long he might have 
and vows Hi demons than was quite right; to this they ascrib- remained there, straining his eyes towards the 
racen, his ed his suecess in the chase, his skill in all their| wood, as if expecting the party to re-appear, is 
| to regard games, and poor Malcolm, obliged to bear with | uncertain, had not his dog, by licking his hands 
ym. Often, all their taunts, bad only recourse to more solitude | and looking up in his face, seemed to have remind- 
she listen i thanever. He had, however, a friend, one he could | ed him that night was fast approaching. 
park kind- really call a friend, who soothed his distresses,| His silence did not pass unobserved at home, 
and lore and wasto him more than a brother; he used often and his companions did not fail to attribute it to 
heart, bt J to accompany Malcolm in his perambulations, | his communication with the mountain spirits. 
h into the HP and each making the other a confidant of all his | Still found he one faithful friend among them, Ro- 
elic inne HM thoughts, partook the others advice. One had not) nald was still his friend, and little did he heed the 
ea that by HR acare which the other did not share, or a joy the | taunts of his compeers, so that fiiend did not join 
liberty HM other did not participate in. Ronald G-alam was | them. 
sion in bs Ha warm-hearted, though a hot-headed and fiery; These two strolled “er country where Ro- 
yre eternal A youth and had even passions worse than these, had | nald in vain strove to disperse the dejection that 
dition she HM not Malcolm's good sense restrained them; indeed |had settled on bis brow; his approach to the 
tive land, had the latter not been of another disposition their | scene of his bravery, indeed, augmented it rather 
nd already HB amity could not have lasted long. ‘than decreased it. Ronald questioned him rather 
the Court kwas in one of Malcolm’s solitary wanderings | closely upon his melancholy, which Malcolm in 
rht a key, MMB that, wearied with his day’s walk (for it was near | vain tried to evade. 
J, and fed HM evening,) he threw himself down at the mossy foot) “ Friends ought not to keep secrets from each 
ht, whic HM ofatree to rest himself: it was on the brow of a| other,—'twas very suspicious,—alone, and in 
vored ther HM hill and commanded an extensive view of all the | mountains infested with those spirits, he could 
try of the Mi country round. B Castle formed a promi-| scarce prevent his doubting.” 
heir Lord, HM nent feature in the landscape. “Tis cruel to receive taunts from strangers,” 
>held with The scene was so lovely and so soft that it| returned Malcolm; “ but from a friend I did not 
se counle i semed more like a part of fertile England than | expect it.” 

On ther HMB the rugged mountains and barren rocks of Scot-;| “meant not to chafe you,” replied Ronald; 
od into his MB land. Hebeheld a company of hunters emerge | “ but let me hear the cause of your grief; surely 
», * for the HB from a wood, which half concealed the eastle, | you cannot deny this to a friend.” 
to thank HE xccompanied by ladies on horseback, and all the| Malcolm then narrated the preceding day’s ad- 
r my sake BB tppendages attendant upon that sport. venture ; nor did he hesitate to bestow a pane 
‘he Count He followed with his eyes the different groups| gyric upon Helen, so warm as only a lover's 
ids. The MB ofhunters, each taking their own way toarrive at could be. To his surprise his relation was greet- 
, throwing BB the same destination—and now a deer is started, | ed with a loud laugh. 
aimed, “| MiB and off they fly in pursuit, taking for their way! “ Truly,” said Ronald, “a most marvellous 
\ replied he place where Malcolm was sitting ; his spirit is| story ; art sure ’twas not adream? or perchance 
her; “mY Me rused, and, though on foot, he joins the chase;| some milkmaid was passing by while you slept, 

share bis they follow until they have the stag at bay ; dan-| and your imagination fancied her a goddess,” 

| 


serous isthe iask then to oppose it; several of the 
dogs have received their death wounds, and more 





ity of hi 







ere un ‘40 One rash huntsman bas nearly paid the forfeit 
each other ofhis life in the attempt. The affair becomes se- 
old unio BBr0us, no one dare approach him, and the ladies, 






who had approached to witness the death, are re- 
‘ing, when Leslie, exchanging his gun for a 
%d used on those occasions, stepped boldly 

ard to encounter the enraged animal. Vain 
the arguments urged by the party to dissuade 
from the attempt, he, confident of his power, 
Ysmiled at their fear. 
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“ Tean bear much,” said Malcolm; “ aye, more 
than most; but urge me not too far, else you res 
_pentit; on such a subject I can brook no jest.” 

High words ensued ; and, though they came not 
to blows, the friends were estranged for erer ! 

It was ata village festival, over which presided 
the Earl of B , that he first remarked Maleolm 
Leslie, how he excelied all his companions in 
sports of strength ; he threw the bar further than 
any; he was the conqueror in every gume that 
was proposed, nor was he less active in the dance, 
Ronald might have excelled him io this, but he 











marked his time well, and rushing in, with 








had gone, no one knew where. 
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The Earl called him to his side, and said, “One | previous, visitors flocked to the castle. Tour, 
other time, and only once, have IL seen a form so | ments were appointed, and prizes for all there 
graceful, so athletic, and so strong,—once, only games for which Scotland is so famous, Wrea)! 


. . . $ 

once, have I seen such skill.”” ~ for the bard who composed the daintiest verses, 
“And that was,” interrupted Malcolm, “ by honor of the queen of the day, and chaplets fy 
yon mount.” | the brows of the victors in the encounters, It was 
“ He was, indeed, a courageous youth, who en- a general holiday in the village, and each hind py. 
countered and slew a fierce red deer at bay.” | ceived his entertainment at the castle ; NECEssariey 
“Jam he!” exclaimed Malcolm. | were distributed to the old and feeble, Laudes fog 


“T believe you,” answered the Earl; “ for cer-| the young and gay. All seemed happiness, not, 
tain am I that no other can have done as you have discontented look was visible, and if a stranger 
done to-day. But—” and here he drew him nearer, passed through the place and beheld the smiling 
“I am now preparing an army to rout these high-| faces ofthe inhabitants of the village he woul 
land freebooters from our plains,—I like you, I) surely exclaim “ Happiness is here ?” 
will advance you, you shall live with me.” | Among the numerous companies which arrive 

W hat could be more congenial to a mind already at B Castle there was an embassy from te 
inspired with martial valor, already imagiming | Court of England on their way to a celebrated 
the feats he would do in battle? Is it needless for | Earl, of great influence in Scotland ; they, how. 
us to say, that Malcolm gladly accepted the offer? | ever made this their resting place, and remained» 
some people may be inclined to doubt his motive, | celebrate the birth-day of oar heroine. She now 
we say nothing. That night he was established at| saw men from a polished country, but saw she 
the castle. “And Helen,” thought le, “is un-| none so much to be admired as her own Malecoly, 
der the same roof!” Every thing that could be | Among the most assiduous to pay court to the 
thought of was used to inspire these gallant youths | Earl’s fair daughter was Sir Ralph de Celser,: 
with ardor for their glorious pursuits; Malcolm , Norman knight, descended from a noble family, of 
required it not. a graceful and handsome mien ; his addresses were 

The enterprize was found to be unnecessary, | encouraged by the father, for however mindful of 
and the troop was disbanded, but Malcolm was) the happiness of his daughter yet his mind wa 
still inmate of the castle. Much time had he,|torned only upon one subject—ambition. Sr 
the greater part of whigh was spent in the com-} Ralph was said to be a favorite with the English 
pany of the lovely Helen. Malcolm loved ar-| monarch; the Earl even disregarding his own 
dently, although he dared not give his passion | country’s cause, had serious thoughts of pursuing 
breath. Helen, little used to the society of men | his fortune at the English court; as yet be bad 
so accomplished and polished as he, was not less | commanded only his clansmen, he panted for some 
pleased with him; he could converse, he could | pursuit more noble than that of waging paltry wir 
sing, he could play,—these helped the long even-| with highland eatterans; he therefore favored St 
ings away, and daily was the knot entwining round | Ralph's addresses, and the latter earnestly urged 
each of their hearts. This could not last long, his persecuting suit. 
and Malcolm at last discovered his love. They} Varions were the conflicting thoughts which 
could no longer deceive themselves, and at last | engaged Maleolm’s attention. Should he fly wih 
found that one could not live deprived of the other.| his Helen? Vain were the attempt, no place 
They were married aye, gentle reader, you | could hide them, for a!l near were clansmen of the 
may think it strange, but so it was. If the reader| Earl. Should he make a confidant of his rival! 
expected to hear a whole history of athree month’s | No! his forbidding look and fierce eye whenever 
love and courtship, he will now perceive that he he encountered those of Maleotm, seemed already 
is mistaken. To tell the truth, Leannet narrate to have marked him as his more favored rivd. 
love scenes, 1 am always sure to put something Shouldhe turntothe Earl? That were worse that 
in which should be left out, or to insert something | all, his pride, his ambition, were enough to bave 
which should be oinitted—so that he must be checked the thought, but since the arrival of the 
content and let me tell the story in my own way. English knight, the Earl had altered towards hie, 
We have said they were married—at dead of and Malcolm could not but ascribe it to him. But 
night, with only the light of a single lamp, in a was not Helen as much, nay, more tortured by the 
cold damp chapel, shaken with the wind and odious addresses of the knight? Did she mo 
storm,—yes, there they were married by the family imagine every plan to rid herself of him? She 
confessor. revolved in her mind the most feasible met 

Of course it was kept a profound secret, for and at last came to the determination of disclosing 
however, well disposed the Earl might have been her love. She had not long to waitan opportuntty, 
towards him, his love did not proceed far enough for Sir Ralph with persevering ardor came age" 
to acknowledge him fora son-in-law. The Earl to press his suit. She told him her heart hi 
was aman of deep laid projects and many dark long been another's, she trusted to the generosity 
schemes—but silent and reserved to all, his plans of a knight, and an English knight, to keep her 
were often broken short, but when they were ma- secret, but the result was at variance with 
tured they seldom failed their object. He had she had anticipated, for with vehemence he eried, 
selected Malcolm as a fitting instrument for his | “1 see my hated rival has been here, and has wo 
schemes. He was feared by all the depredating thy gentle heart; aye, Maicolm may keep 
highlanders, and was considered a powerful col- ‘heart, ‘tis all he shall have, for this—”’ (se1zing 








league by his neighboring lords. hand) “ this shall be mine.” wiht 


Helen's birth-day approached, and for sometime | “ Liar! ‘tis as false as thy base self,” excl 
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Ea — 
the incensed Malcolm, . unhand the lady, or by , 
ny guardian Saint, I'll pierce thee to the heart.” 

‘Sir Ralph released her, observing, * Before | 
woman I fight not, but name the place, the time, | 
and I'll be there.” | 

“This night” said Malcolm, “out side the 
western postern.”” 

“«['ll be there,” said the Knight and departed. 

“Oh fight not,” exclaimed Helen, ** Leven now 
fear much, some dreadful evil may befall us; had 
we not better declare our loves unto my father, 
think’st thou he would refuse thy suit?” 

“[ know it,” auswered Malcolm “but cheer 
thee up, when all this feasting is over, then will | 
we find some means to better us.” 

They departed to the garden, Sir Ralph to the 
sudy of the Earl, whom he found as usual with 
papers before him like a petty statesman. | 

“My Lord,” said De Celsey, “ think me not 
interested in what | now disclose to you; think 


| menot impelied by jealousy, but think it due to 


your own dignity thet your daughter wed not a | 
beggar!” 

“How!” exclaimed the Earl, “what am I to 
wderstand——speak you of yoursel{——” 

“Sir, Earl D——-I speak of Malcolm 
Leslie.” 

“Aye, you may well start and look surprised, 
by my knighthood { swear she owned it.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Earl, “I give thee no 
credence, a daugiiter of- { believe thee not.” | 
“Nay,” replied Sir Ralph « satisfy yourself, 
behold they walk together in your garden, Arca- 

dan innocents !” 

Frantic with rage the Earl indeed beheld them. 
“Tell me,” cried he, * the means by which I may 
gratify my vengeance.” 








The wily Ralph, grinned horribly when he saw 
his bait was taken. “I would not be known,” 
suid he, “as a party in this matter, it would dis- 
grace my knighthood.” 


“By my foy you shall have no hand in’t” cried | 
te Earl, “I'll do it, and I will teach what it is to 


hmper with the lion! but let us devise the 
means,” 


“This night at six, I am to meet him—could | 
yue'erhe reaches the spot—might not ruffians, 
‘known to us, there end his career?” 


“What demon divised that plot,” said the Earl | 
‘direct thou it, I have other pursuits to-night—the | 
Prsuitof a traitor, By name—Ronald Graham, 

(know him, for thou turnest pale ?” 


“I do” was the reply “but may not disclose 
it.”” 

“ How may not?” 

“IT have sworngt, but once thy daughter mine, 
iny oath Pll even break to please thee.” 

** No traitor,” thought the Earl, “no child of 
mine shalle’er wed recreant Knight.” 

“Get ihee thy ruflians—they must be staunch,” 
said the Knight “ for yon gallant has dealings 
with the di 

** Dar’st say so,” cried the Earl, “oh, haste thee 
then to rid me of his presence, I loath him, I will 
entertain my child while you 

That treacherous Knight departed and bent his 








way to the quarters of the Earl’s clansinen. 


Iie must have good discrimination, for see he 
calls aside two horrid fiends from among them— 


‘men accustomed to the sight of blood—men who 


to obey their chief would speed them quick on 
messages of much more danger. They ghastly 
smile at the proposition. ‘They even seem to 
wonder how such a foul spirit should preside ina 


form so fair—for we have said Ralph lacked not 


grace and beauty. 
They take out their knives, observe their keen- 
ness, they say the work is sure, as if t'were done, 


he again warns them and leaves them—to pursue 


The castle clock marks the 
hour of six at hand, and away they speed to exe- 
cute their mission 

Meanwhile the Earl summoned his daughter. 
“ Come hither, Helen” said he « I have somewhat 


their horrible design. 





to consult with you.” 


«* Consult with me—I fear me you will find mea 
poor counsellor,” returned the maiden, 

*“ Helen, [have been robbed. A villain, I can 
call him nought else, [took him in; I sheltered 
him; when in distress I assisted him. To my 
house I gave him free entrance, nought kept 1 
concealed fiom him, and yet—mark me, yet he 
purloined my richesttreasure. It may have been 
that I, trusting to the villain, guarded it not so 
carefully as Lought. It may have been that ab- 
sorbed in other pursuits I left that treasure to his 
wavering mind, and he stole it—the temptation was 
much.” & 

‘*Cannot that treasure be recovered,” asked 
Helen, “ or cans’t not find the lurking place of that 
thief?” 

“Tean—lI will, and dire shall be his punishment, 
on yonder tree shall bang his recreaut carcass to 
be a warning to thee’ — 


“Oh! be not so cruel,” 


exclaimed the maiden, 


“Something of him know I—but for what is his ‘some milder punishment might perhaps atone bis 


inder 1” 
“Por nought less than murder.” ‘The | 
night staggered against the wall, he panted for 
wh and trembled. 

“Lhad not belief,” observed the Earl “that pity | 
Pould so have moved thee.” 





} 


|crime.’ 


“ Know'st thou this spoiler,” cried the father, 


« the foe of this noble louse 7” 


* What?” cried the damsel. 
“ Malcolm Lestie,” shouted the Earl, “and by 


this time he is no more, my vengeance is fulfilled, 


*'Tis false,” exclaimed the Knight, he did ne and he is—dead.” 


wder, was in fair fight he fell, he dared, he | 
wek—and he died, but t' was in good fight.” 


“How knowest thou this?” said the Earl | 
ng. 


Helen uttered a loud scream, and cried “ What, 
what have you done 7—lhe was my —husband!”’ 


Astounded was the Earl, he was indeed terri- 


a fied; he saw the fainting form of Helen, but had 
y lis as he says” returned the other now calm. | not power to move. Sle recovered first, for fear 
Knowest thou his resting place?” asked the | had soon power to restore her. 


“ Les us fly,” exclaimed she. 
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“’Tis too late,” murmured the Earl. “They; 


may have failed, ‘tis all we can hope for.” 

Who would undertake the task to paint the dif- | 
ferent feelings which distracted the father and 
daughter? we cannot, nor do we pretend, so with | 
the reader’s permission, we will for the present| 
leave them and turn to another scene. 

The two catterans proceeded on their way, an 
thus communed :— 

“ Know’st thou the man we are to'meet?” asked | 
the elder. 

‘* Aye,” answered the other, ‘* Malcolm Leslie, | 
he is called * 

The first stopped short, 

“ T’ll not do it,” said he. 

“ Art 'afraid,” inquired the younger. 

“ Afraid, yes, I am afraid—mark you—while I | 
was an inhabitant of yonder mountain, | was one | 
of those called freebvoters, that is, 1 lived by my 





of the friend of his youth—but his baseness—his 
treachery all conduced to make him wish a meet- 
ing. Soon was his wish fulfilled, for Ronald ap- 
proached, and with eagerness demanded— 

‘Is it done ?” 

But who can tell his horror and confusion when 
he beheld his proposed victim standing as com- 
posed and calm as if invulnerable to the assaults 
of men? But how was his horror and confuston 
increased when he heard himself saluted as Ronald 
Graham. He too well knew his fate. 

“Not by the headsman’s hand dies Ronald 
Graham,” cried he. 

He sprung forward at Malcolm, but ere he at- 
tained his object, the Highlander’s dagger was 
buried in his heart. He leaped from the ground, 
but fell again, and moved not. 


We ought now to explain how Ronald appeared 


spear—my skill—my courage. It happened as| 2% Norman knight. He, in a passion slew a 
pursuing a deer, [ outstripped my companions, I | friend, and was compelled to seek refuge in France; 
thought to excel them all. With my dogs I ar-| there, not being known, he assumed the title of 
rived at the thicket in which was the deer at bay ; | Ralph De Celsey; on returning to England there 





whether a sudden faintness seized me, I now can- | 
not tell, but the animal made a sudden bound at! 
| 


me, and would have ended me, I was on the| 
ground—a shot was fired and the deer fell lifeless | 


by my side: a youth then appeared on the brow | 


of the mountain, and hastened to my assistance ; | 


| was no fear of detection, as that veritable knight 


was at Palestine ona pilgrimage. He joined this 
company of knights at Carlisle having a desire to 
revisit his native place. His termination we have 
seen. 

They followed Malcolm to the Castle, and were 


he bore me on his shoulders to the village—I was joyfully greeted, for all now knew the affair, and 
in tine cured; 1 now sought employment in the | Were Waiting In the height of expectation, to learn 


village, and associating with men less lawless I | 
left my old pursuits to others—I was happy—who | 
did this ?’—who ?—Malcolm Leslie—shall I then 
slay my preserver? I repeat it, l am afraid. Come 
hither boy, knowst thou this man who hath employ- 
ed us ?”’ 

«Aye, well,” returned the other, “ Sir Ralph 
De Celsey.” 

« Believe me,” said the elder, “I know better, 
he is Ronald Graham, he knew me not, though I 
distinguished him.” 

‘¢ Suya’t thou so,”’ cried the other, “a hundred 
good marks are set upon his head; stay, shall we | 
slay him and leave the other, I feel marvellously | 
well inclined.” 

“ A hundred marks?” exclaimed the other, “that 
would enrich us well, but what is his crime ?” 





«« Murder,” was the answer. 

“ But stay,” resumed the other, “I feel not | 
much inclined to kill the man, say, shall we not| 
rather take him, and give him into the fangs of | 


justice, and if he escape then”— | 


“TI like your plan,” observed the other, “ but! 
come we shall be late else.” 


They arrived at the spot where Malcolm was 
pacing the ground, waiting for the false Ralph; he 
was surprised at the appearance of two such fierce 
Highlanders, for he partly guessed their mission. 

“ From whence come ye?” said he. 

“ From the Earl,” answered they. 

“¢ How disposed ? 

“ Well,” returned they. 

The elder now approached and delivered his 
sword to Malcolm—he explained the perfidy of 
Sir Ralph, or as we will again call him, Ronald 
Grabam: How was he shocked to hear this account 





the issue of the “ Rencontre.” 

The surprise of the Earl was not small when he 
beheld that traitor dead. Need we tell how the 
Earl’s anger vanished? Need we say how the 
happy couple were received by the relenting 
father? Need we detail how they lived? Our 
gentle readers may imagine what they please, but 
we have little doubt, the majority of them will not 
mistake the ‘* Denouement.”’ 





Study. 


Wuite some are lost in dissipation and thought- 
lessness, there are others whose minds are ab- 
sorbed in diligent and Jaborious study. And, in- 
deed, he who has no taste for intellectual pleasures, 


| seems to be but a small remove from the animal 


tribes. He who cannot bear thinking, or at least 
has no disposition for investigation, but takes 
things merely from the report of others, or as 
they are imposed upon him by custom or prejudice 
is a mere slave, and hardly can be wise. It is 
a remark worthy of attention, that “ Thinking 
has been one of the least exerted privileges of 
cultivated humanity.” It must be confessed that 
there is too much truth in the observation. That 
all men think, is not denied ; but, alas! few think 
with propriety, few bend their thoughts to right 
objects, few divest themselves of the shackles of 
ignorance andcustom: to be, however intelligent, 
to be candid, to be useful, a man should give 
himself to application. In a word, he who would 
be happy in himself, respectable in society, and a 
blessing to the world, should persevere in the 
study of those subjects which are calculated to 
enlarge the mind, meliorate the disposition, and 
promote the best interests of mankind. 
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Bandom Thoughts. 


BY A CARELESS MAN. 


Vi. 


rS ho 


Wo hath not felt » Ww 


that hath bid a long farewell to the friends of his 


the pan of parting 


youth, or the companlons of his tnaturer age, but 
hath felt the deep grief which though not always 
preys the 
chokes the utterance of speech ? 
followed some dear friend to the last resting place 
of man, know but too well the pain aud the an- 
guish that succeed. 


heart, and almost 


They who have 


observable, upon 


For years, it has been my favorite wish, and I 


have revelled in the anticipation of leaving the | 


din and turmoil of the city, and travelling in some 
far distant land. 

True, [ have not altogether succeeded, but after 
collecting sundry habiliments, and paraphernalia 
of my room, L jumped on board of a North River 
steamboat, and in a few minutes, was speeding 


rapidly up the Hudson. As [ casta glance at the 


buildings and spires of our goodly city of Gotham | 


fading in the distance, ny heart sunk within me. 
There were the friends that [ held dear, and each 
successive stroke of the paddies, sundered us 
farther. 

Proudly, the gay streamer coursed her way, 
through the waters of the majestic Hudson. On 
either side rose the towering hills, as beautiful as 
they are sublime, and at noou we were sulely 
Janded, at West Point. 
seen, command a more Imposing prospect 
the baleony of Cozzeu’s Hotel, you have a splen- 
did view. The lofty cliffs and jutting promontories 
stand forth in bold relief; while herve and there, 


Few places, that I have 


From 


may be seen some tasteful edifice, where the lover 
of scenery and solitude, finds “a local habitation.” 
Innumerable barks may be seen drifting with the 
current; their white sails flapping against the 
mast, while ever and anon appears some beautiful 
and laden with 


=? 


steamer, with colors flyin 
sengers, darting forward to its place of destina- 
tion, seeming, as the poet hath it, to “ walk the 

Nor is the place 
The entire grounds and 


waters like 
itself, without interest 


a thing of life.” 


buildings, belong to the government of the United 
States, and a military academy renders it an object 
of curiosity, to say nothing of the splendid walks, 
and charming scenery around and about it: | 
strMed to the tomb of Kosciosko, a neat obelisk. 
erected by the students, and whiled away the 
balance of the day, at Fort Putnam, now moulder- 
ing with all its glowing associations with the 
lapse of time. Wearied with fatigue, [ returned 
to the Hotel, where afier waiting with all the 
patience [ could muster, the st2amboat finally 
arrived. ) 
rather mis-fortune, to travel in a North 
steamboat? 
the hour, when the passengers are mostly “in 


River 


slumber deep”’—when not only every birth, but | 


settee and chair, had an occupant? If so, thon 
canst appreciate my situation. I threw myself on 


pias- | 


Reader! hath it been your fortune, or | 


Didst thou ever get on board, even at | 





| bag, and in a few minutes, I was dreaming of those 
[had left behind. 

The next morning found me in’ Albany, but the 

| place suited me not; and I forthwith departed for 

Utica. 


niles, which we travelled over, by the aid of a 


The distance I believe is about eighty 


rail-road, in four hours and ahalf; passing through 
the beautiful valley of the Mohawk, the scenery 
Lofty hills 
crowned with verdure, are around you, while a 


of which, is surpassingly beautiful, 


beautiful stream, meanders through fine crops and 
W 
arrived at Utica about noon, where the stage bein 
ready tostart, I took my seat for Syracuse. This, 
‘though at first a pleasant relief from rail road 
cars, soon became irksome, and I sighed for the 
Locomotive. We reached Syracuse, however, by 
This is « fine place, and produces itm- 
It is astonishing with 


sturdy trees, without a ripple on its surface. c 
vr 
tow] 


night. 
}mense quantities of salt. 
| what rapidity, these towns advance, in population 
and strength Luoticed about six hundred houses 
aud four churches, but I forget, it is not my in- 
tention to write a * ‘Travellers Diary,” but merely 
a few “ Random Thonghis,” by the way. 

The next day, I took the Canal packet, for Os- 
'as thon lovest me and placeth 


wego. Readet 


confidence in what Ishall impart, avotd the Canal, 
or as the proprietor termed it, ** Canawl.” Shouldst 
ithou venture on board, there are but two places, 
thou inhabit. The the 


On the former thy neck is in imminent 


which canst deck and 
cabin. 
danger fron sundry bridges, under Which the boat 
In the cabin, the fumes of tobacco, 
cannot be tolerated, and the company is too * se- 
lect.’ To add my grievances, the 
‘locks,’ was broken, I was Iwo 
hours, during which time, with the fortitude of a 
Martyr, | perused the ** Essays of Hazlit,” beneath 


al broiling sub. 


must pass. 


to oue of 


and detained 


Just at eve, as the lamps of heaven, began to 
shed their lustre on the earth, we reached Oswego, 
Where T again took passage on board of a steani- 
boat, and was suvon roaming ‘o'er the glad waters 
Lake Ontario lay before 
us, calin as a summer’s day, and the next morning 


of the dark blue sea.” 


“with the blue above and the blue below,” we 
sped rapidly on, towards Lewiston, which we 
A 
Amony the pas- 
sengers was a young gentleman from New-York, 
a countryman from “ down east,” and myself, 
After reaching, within a mile of the great wonder 
of the west, the vehicle stopped, and we approach- 
ed the edge of the precipice. How often have I 
heard of this triumph of nature? Faney had 
pictured it in all its glowing colors, and iny blood 
coursed through my veins, as I drew near the 
“mighty cataract.” At length, the sheet of water 
wt before me, and I was gazing at Niagara 
“alls! 


reached at about three o'clock in the afiernoon. 
stage conveyed us tothe Falls. 


‘The hell of waters '—where they how] and hiss, 
| And boil in endless torture.” 


Reader !—why should | dwell upon the subject? 
| Who can describe the scene? Who depict the 


everlasting flood of waters, pouring from their 


the cabin floor—reclined my cranium on a carpet | airy summit, into the abyss beneath, dashing and 
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in their course, eternal and terrific 


foaming, 


Olhers urore co byypoe teut, winter ake the task 
My triend, the counteyinan, stretched lis walk- 
Ing Hppewawwes ap int. duced the fa Is, oye ned his 
i i 


eyes and mouth, and gazed for about two mdnutes, 


he exclanned, 
the falls of Ni-a- 
much on ‘em, no 


then turning su denly around 
ss Why la me! dotell ? If these be 
gary wot they tell on, I don't think 
how,” at ho the gentleman from New-York 
remonusteated ; and EP eould only answer, by an 


Here thought I, 


Witt 


obstreperous peal of | wahiter, 
isa lover of the subline ! 
y said the New Yorker, “vou 
must allow that itis a splendid triumph of nature 
Can art compete with itl” 

Tire 


plied «+ It ‘aint more than forty fict high, no way you 


“But my triciud 


down enster,”’ seratehed his head, and re- 


can fix it.” 
“Perhaps not,” returned the New Yorker, evi- 


deutlhy displeased with the stubbornness of his 
adversary, 

We resumed our places in the coach, and were 
landed at the « Cataract House,” at whieh place, 
let no lover of ood enting stay, for “imine host’ 
Was nol only deficrent tu quality » but quantity, aud 
his prices exorbitant 
The following daty to the Canada 


procured dresses and a guide, and proceeded 


belii ul The 


path was narrow and what with a strong current 


we crossed 
side, 
water, 


the great falling sheet of 


of air, and a perfect storm of spray dashing over 
me, [ eould hardly keep my breath. I, however, 
reached * Termination rock,” being as far as one 
can safely venture, and returned withthe tnteution 
of advising these who had not made the attempt, 
to be wise and not willingly thrust themselves into 
danger. 

I remained several days at the Falls and though 
the visitors were but few, yet I found “ ample 
scope and verge enough”’ for thought. I departed 
for Buffalo, satisfied with Niagara. Buffalo is 
destined to be a city. It is New-York in 
miniature. [tis really marvellous how it has grown 
The Main street, was lined with 


great 


Into existence, 
fashionable dressed people, the lium of commerce 
was borne upon the air, and here rose.a beautiful 
city which a few years since, was but the trackless 
furest. 

The number of passengers, that pass through 
this place, is really immense. The hotels, steam- 
boats and stages were crowded, and it appeared, 
as if the inhabitants of the Eastern States, were 
all on their way to the “ Far West.” 

The steamboat “ Michigan” I selected, and with 
upwards of ahuudred passengers, we started for 
the upper lakes. We passed through Lake Erie, 
stopping at Cleveland and several other places, 
until we reached Detroit. From this place, we 
passed through Lake St. Clair and Huron, and 
landed at Michiliinacinack. The 
place, were lined with the wigwams of two or 


banks of this 


three thousand Indians, who had convened for the 
purpese of receiving payment for their lands, 
prior to their departure to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

It was a motley scene. Dresses of every hue 
and fashion, which they could contrive adorned 
them, while with their faces painted, and their 








Cores bedeeked with thinkets. they presented an 
appearance Whieh ot left tothe reader to tiagine, 
We next proceeded to Green Pave and fromthenee 


tremenate tely Py 
hist 


uptake Michigan, The wind blew 


tnd the waves polled fenifiully Reader! 

thew ever been sea-esick ? | bear thee answer 
“No” Be advised; it is ** shoeking—positively 
shocking.” I liave had the teoth-ache—l have 


been troubled witha perenne tan thie nr—T have Lada 
fever—yea, a toneh at the elolera. but give me 
than be 


either, ave, the whole 
ft is a sensation, which pen cannot 


con lyin ec, paiher 
*SCil-sICK 


depiet, or the Gnagination coneemve, 


We stepped at Milwanulkee and Chicago, both 
of which places, ave destined for ereat eaties, but 
the time is somewhat distant. Afier a voyage of 


landed at ove o'clock, 


two weeks, Lowas finally 


a fine moruteg in Sept mber at St Je seph, at 


on 
Which place, Ltook a couveyanee and proceeded 
to Niles, ' 
evenat th 
io render, if then hast followed me 
West, let us 

A tew feet 


the St. Joseph River meanders to its 


nhbout twenty-five males from the Lake, 


ned at townam PE penning this article. 


And haw, cle : 


thus far into the wilderness of the 
even rest in our pilgrimage together. 


irate me 
home, Lake Michigan. Onone side tsa flourti=h- 
ing town, and onthe other, the mov lanchoty Tidian 
hours over his degradation, ‘I hie rorace Is fast 
dwindling away, and in a few years, “the places 
that liave Known them shall know them no 


more!” . B. Ve 





A Love Song. 

Come with me, o’er the moon-lit sea, 

And as we float along, 
Vil w hisper tenderest love to thee, 

In true and gentle song ; 
I}! sing to thee of constancy, 

lll sing to thee of bliss ; 
We'll dream that we're in a brighter world, 


And far away from this. 


We two sliall be alone onthe sea, 
The gentle moon above 
Alone shal! see our « Xstacy, 
And smile upon our love: 
In the sacred light of the stilly night, 
Shall our mutual vows be given, 
And au angel bright those vows shall write 
On the endless scroll in Heaven! 


We'll float, we'll float, in our fairy boat, 
The deep blue sea along; 

And our bliss shall seem like a fairy dream, 
Our love like a fairy song ; 

Our constant hearts with rapture rife, 
Approving Heaven above ; 

There's nothing half so sweet in life 


As young and virtuous iove. 





To endure injuries with a brave mind is one 
half of the conquest, and to abstain from pleasing 
evils with a courageous spirit is the other. The 
sum of all humanity and the height of all moral 
perfection is to bear and forbear, 
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A Spanish Story. 
brill 


' 
ate a he x] 
i 


. , 
y nen mut 


DurinG one of those « venings W 


skies and a gorgeous sunset ilu ures 


of Madeid, tib Gis 


veut of the Franciscans, 


sii colonel approached a Con- 
and,afier the usual signal 
adelante’ 
clously received by the Abbess. 
the Nun's parlor was in delightful coutrast with 


colonel, although still 


se pase ‘"—Wias ora- 


of adimisston—** Que | 


‘The coolness of 


the heat witheut; and the 
smarting under the recollection of some exactions 
practised upon him, was willing to be pleased 
with the cakes and tice whiclr were served up, and 
awaited the entrance ot bits 


The Abbess, 


entertained hea 


with much bemmeuity, 
dauvliter, who was a boarder there. 
a woman of reading and address, 
Visitor with a sight of her books and curiosities. 

‘“ Vet,” said she, “Caballero Inglez, we have 


not much to show. You, who have travelled, 


must have seen far greater things than these, the 
sacred Salt-pans?” 

The colonel bowed. 

« The holy crows !” continued the Superior. 

“ OF Lisbon,” said the officer, “ which followed 
the body of Saint Vincent from the Cape, aud 
tore out the eyes of his murderers.” 

Abbess, 
relenting in her mind in favor of the 
* And feather 
the wing of the Archangel Gabriel?” she added. 


“The very same!’ exclaimed the 
greatly 
heretic the from 


before her. 


with a more soletmnn and Inquiring look, 

But the Englishinan, who began to be impatient 
for the appearance of his daughter, bad seen this 
wonder also; and he certainly would have been 
editied by the reverend mention of every re lies a 
lavirl ofseventeen 
Many 


rssed on both 


Christendom, had uot his elite 


rushed hastily to lis embrace. 


summers, 
and rapid were the inquiries which p: 
,and matters of com- 


sides as to friends far away 


mon interestto both: but itdid not fail to strike 


the officer that there was a gloom upon the coun 
tenance of his youthful darling which ill accorded 
with her tender vears, and the lively expression 


and buoyant spirits habitual to her. He turned to 


the Abbess, but could discern no change in het 
Steady unchanging brow, and it was not until the 
announcemeut of hts return bome bad increased 
the paleness of his daughter's cheek, that he ven 
tured to ask foran explanation. 

“LT think Tean satisfy you,” said the Abbess 
“ We canutotanuswer for events whieh are in the 


hand of Providence: butthe idea of parting frou 
her parent hasno doubt afiected the child foram 
Instant. To say the truth,’ and here she spoke 
with atone of determination, “your daughter is 
about to enter upon her year of probation : she 
has decided upon taking the veil.” 
“The veil!” 


“She has chosen for 


exclanned the ecelonel. 


the hetier;” observed the 
Superior, regaraing the titre le d emotion of her 
Visitor with dignified indifference ; “and instend 
of being wedded to the world, has chosen Cliist 


for her husband.” 


“ Tiolerable!” cried the Englishman, grasping | 


the hand of his daughter, and ristne to depart, 


“* Softly.’ returned the Abbess, still unmoved; 


} 
\ 
| 


be permitted to leave us a while in order to see the 
world.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the officer. 

“A day willthen be fixed for the ceremony ; 
and if the vow be voluntary, the judges w ill pro- 
You will, in that case, be unable 


to separate her from the love of Heaven, which is 
’ 


nounce it valid. 


peculiarly shed over the votaries of St. Franets.’ 

‘* Madam,” replied the colonel, a little recover- 
ed from the varied feelings of sorrow, anger and 
astonishment, which had overwhelmed him, “ my 
daughter shall indeed see the world, and, which is 
more, herown country, where we disdain todecoy 
unthinking youth inte toils which disguise a life 
of pain.” 

Thus saying, he withdrew from the haughty 
salutation of the abbess, aud was soon among the 
busy haunts of men. 

About a week after this, the father and daughter 
were present at an entertainment of one of the 
grandees of Spain. The colonel had in the mean 
time been endeavoring to divert the intended no- 
vice from her purpose, by displaying the world to 
her view in its most cheerful and most seductive 
aspect, in the Convent’s 
gloom, she Muttered her fan and adjusted her man- 
tilla with the fullest delight ¢ W hilst 
her father enjoved his puchero, she chose the fruits 
She dressed, paid 


No longer shrouded 


f novelty. 


and sweetineats of the desert. 
and received visits, laughed and talked like a Se- 
norita of the great city, sauntered on the Prado, 
and in due time appeared at the evening tertulia, 
The colonel was delig lite d, and hoped for com- 
plete suecess; the only disappointing clcum- 
stance, was the tenacity, with which his daughter 
clung to the morning mass. He consoled himself, 
however, with the stirring spectacle of a bull-fght, 
which took place about this time. On the even- 
ing already specifiedthere was a concert and ball, 
The stuf style of the musicians displayed itself in 
mournful ditties, aud the minuet, perfor ed with 
slow stately solenmity, was the chefd’aure of the 
dancers skill. But there was neither bolere, nor 
merry fandango, nor stamping of the feet, wor 
snuappings of the fingers, nor did the chores se id 
forth its cheering sounds to inspiit the daneers, 
senourh, however, to raise new ideas 
he Lad seen 


the world, the gay world; had sinled with the joy- 


ryt 
Phi re Wa 


_ 


inthe mid ofthe English maiden, & 
ousand chatted with the meny. Natere, aroused 
Withim her, shrank from the appreaching cere nos 
ny of the couvent, the false wedding, the chaplet 
ofdytng flowers, and the cold, cold clillefsclimnee. 
The thrillef freedom bounded thrergh Lar veins 
—she was vot a neviec—even the white veil Lad 
not vetencireled ber brow— ner had the priest with 
bis wilele d robe pronenuced upou ber the sentonee 
ofapproaching death, Her father belcla Ler al- 


toed bearing, ard gezed with tuereasig pleesere 


on his wakenirg chitd. Twas arranged that an 
evenng saunter onthe Prado should ccrelice the 
pleasmes of the day. Raut just before the colcnel 
and his cavghlterretied fica the crtentainmant, 
ihe eve of the latter rested for eu instant 
eavalier in gay attire in tle midst «cf the threng, 


hed stcecsrful, ard 


rypen a 


enrnuest enze leon 


whose v 


“you du not, perhaps kuow the customs of our! whose apparent me lancla ly Wis 1 high COnuust 
country. Although about to be a novice, slic may! with the joy evinced by the remainder of the patty. 
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An unusual agitation immediately assailed the ob- | 
ject of this eager gaze, and hasty flutterings of the 
"Live y the 


* wor of encouragement, bu! 


fin betrayed her emotions. were Hot 


feelings of tutumacy 
there was a tremulous though rapid movement, 
which warranted the approach of the cabellero. 
As lie drew nearer, the lady reddened, then grew 
pale, and urged her speedy departure tothe Prado. 

Her wish was complied with, andina few min- 
ates, the Paseo, with its rows of elim and chesnut, 
its fountains and images, became the 
Here, congregated in one grand as-| 


scene of 
attraction. 
sembly, was the population of Madrid, rich and 
poor, horse and foot, gay and grave, lovers, and 
kings, and priests, and people. Did you see a) 
hundred fans at the concert or the ball, here were 
a thousand, speaking their varions languages, far 
and near, with Were 
there hundreds of brilliant eyes at the theatre, 
the bull-feast, the baleonied Alcala,t here were 
thousands fraught with the blandishments of a 
southern climate, and glancing wonders beneath 
the omnipotentfan. The Englishman’s daughter, | 
for a moment, was enraptured by this vision of} 
enchantment. The gaudy throng thickened, the 
white mantillas multiplied, the cassocked priests 
grew more numerous, the graceful step of the 
Spanish woman becaine more animated, the Paseo 
was in fall life, and, as the dusk lowered, inany 


marvellous precision. 


anxious couples might be seen uparting by word 
and gestuse the fullest revelation of their mutual 
feelings. 

But the scene of joy is not forever. Amid the 
forest of heads, the maiden of the convent fancied 


that she saw that countenance from which she had 


so lately shrunk ; and now that evening had thin- 
ned the multitude, she distinctly noticed the cava- 
lier in no very distant group, and felt assured at 


the same moment that she could uot by possibility 
Terror and surprise overcame ler, 
He | 
had stepped aside to speak to an acquaintance, 


Mean- 


while the stranger advanced, and, by a motion, 


escape him. 
and at this juncture she lost her father’s arm. 


and was soon lost in the retiring crowd. 


which it was evident the lady dared not disobey, 
beckoned her forward tothe garden of the Retiro. 
Like a bird charmed by the envenomed snake, 
she slowly followed, and when they had reached 
the silent shades where an occasional saunterer 
alone disturbed their privacy, there stood before | 
her a young man, with aswift sparkling eye, deep- 
ly embrowned with the olive of his country, and 

sombre as when he appeared amongst the dancers 


“ Zelmira!” he exclaimed, assuming a mild 
tone, little accordant with the passion of his eye. 

“ That name—Zelmira!” ejaculated the trem- | 
bling girl. 

« Zelmira,” said the stranger, with a somewhiat | 
sharper accent, ‘ill news travel quickly. You 
cannot be so lost?” He paused, and his voice | 
seemed to falter. 

“ How, senor ?” exclaimed the maiden. 

“ Your convent vows!” replied the cavalier. 





*In Spain degrees of acquaintance are ascer- 
tuined by the motions of the fan. 
+t A famous street in Madrid. 








“T have made no vows,” was the answer. 

“ Nor pledge to me?” returned the other, with a 
piercing look. 

The maid was silent, 

“Are you not going home?” he continued, the 
tones of anger being now predominaat. 

“ Have mercy on me, cavalier!” said the lady. 
“ My father is at this instantseeking me. He will 
) Let me depart.” 

“ Zelmira,” said the stranger, ‘* you shall go; 
but—you must promise me to keep your pledge. 
The veil, the veil, Zelimira.” 

« [ will not take tie veil, cavalier!” replied the 
Englishman’s daughter, recovering her presence 


be distracted at my absence. 


? 


ofunnd., “Lf wasadupe.” 

‘A dupe! and cavalier! These are cold words, 
compared with our usual converse,” returned the 
Spaniard. “And you will net take the veil?” 
continued he, with avoice nearly stifled by passion, 

“ You are angry, sir,” « But 
am [nota free woman? Would you not have play- 
ed the traitor with me? Your countenance at pre- 
sent, senor, is not exactly in keeping with the win- 


suid the maiden. 


ning smiles you practise ip the Convent.” 

* Dios!” cried the caballero, plunging his hand 
into his bosom—*“ another word, and—bvut you 
will not go?” he added, softening once more the 


| harshness of his speech. 


“ Senor,” replied the girl, “I must follow ny 
father and his fortunes.” 


“Then Lhave a tale to tell, Zelmira,” said the 


‘ 


| Spantard, dropping lis hands, and leaning his head 


tuwards bis companion, ‘whieh will best suit 


your father’sexr. You understand me.” 


The malignant expression which accompanied 


| this remark was well understood by the lady. The 


blood rushed to her temples. 

“ And Lhave a tale, too, senor,” she exclaimed, 
with a slow stil voice, as if whispering into the 
var of her conufessor— a tale for the Prior of St. 
Augustin: and [go to tell it.” 

* tla! what—the Prior of St. Angustin?—T have 
in broken accents, “ the 
Nay, do 


iw cried the 
truth flashes npon me—I am betrayed. 
not go,” he added, seizing his captive, and again 


stranger 


thrusting his hand desperately into bis breast. 
* Yet, let me understand, you would say, Lam not 
what Lseem—whisper again—you hesitate, Zelmi- 
ra. Then, I cannot spare you.” 

Here we must close the scene. Early on the 
next morning, there was a crowd in the garden of 
the Retiro. The bedy of a) wes 
found in the private walk, where we Jeft the ca- 
She had been, 


young weman 
ballero and the colonel’s daughter. 
apparently dead for some hours, but the stab of a 
pontard in her besom was very evident. The 
Alealde was sent for, a tall, stiff-looking man, with 
a host of attendants, who made the most minute 
inquiries into the catastrophe, whilst their master 
put his finger intothe wound of the deceased for 


greater satisfaction. Happy was it for the young 


} woman that death had already pressed upon her, 


since she might have lain weltering in her blood, 
till these awful ceremonies had been accomplish 
ed; and even then, as itis not common for Span- 
iards to touch an assassinated perscn, her sufler- 


| ings might have been of still longer duration. She 
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was at length recognised to bean English woman, 
and the reader needs hardly be told that she wus 
the unfortunate boarder at the Convent of Saint 
Francis. 

In Spain, as in other countries, wealth will do 
much. Lhe colonel, after the first transports of his 
griefhad subsided, was zealous in his exertions to 
discover the muruerer. He might in ordinary cases 


lie spared 


ove * ’ 5 
| we critniinal, Ou 


have succeeded. no expense to secure 


the slayer of his child. the con: 


trary, if possessed of Inoney, can go far towards 
defeating justice where his prosecutor is not rich. 
But upon this oceasion, ¢ tire silence prevailed 
without aclue. The gay cavalier with the som- 
bre countenance was not, of course, again seen i 
Madrid. 


auy one. 
observed in the Retiro, rather late on the previous 


Nota breath of suspicion waved nvaiust 


A lusty gentleman, indeed, bad been 


evening, but who could dare raise the slightest 
Allera 


deter- 


whisper against the person of Royalty 
I 
i 


certain interval, the afflicted father, having 
mined to return home, engaged a place in the dill- 
gence for Seville. A great 
the interior of the vehicle having been unchained, 
the word “ arre”’ 
ed forward. There were numerous passengers ; 


some young candidates for the priesthood, a mer- 


dog, which guarded 


}] 
gailop- 


was given, and the mules 


chant froin the south of Spain, amdoa priest Who 
was understood to have obtained the situation 
Prior at a monastery in S The lifeless, arid 
plain which surrounds Madrid being passed, the 
the 


rateros, or 


eville. 


party began totalk of the robbers who infest 
Wiether 


regular thieves, 


rouds toward the South. 
petty banditt, 
mounted or on foot, they were equally to be dread- 


ed. 


. 7 . 
ol salteadores, 


In Eueland, robbery is much diseoursed of, 


but by comparison rarely happens, and seldom, if 


ever, onthe road. In Spain, itis not unusual to 


speak feelingly of road pluoderers, and traveliers 


are not unfrequently visited with the reality of 


their rehearsals. Soitturned out on the present 


occasion. Passing over a solitary waste,a loud 
cry of— A tierra boca abajo, ladron,’’* saluted 
the ears of the party. This demand is seldom re- 
sisted. The mayoral, or conductor, submitted 
with a good grace, and four men armed with mus- 
kets and pistols began the work of rifling, with an 
ease which showed how well they were accustom- 
ed to such scenes. No one, however, was appre- 
hensive that blood would be shed, till, at length, 
it came tothe priest’s turn to be robbed, and he 
But 


the leader of the band, whether attracted by an 


all others was the least likely to be ill-used. 


apparent hesitation on the part of the prior, or fear- 
ing that his party had delayed too long, or from 
He had 


no sooner done so, than he found reason to exatn- 


whatever cause, rode upto the monk. 


ine his prisoner more closely, 
fiom the gaze, and trembled. 


The prior shrank 


“ Valga ine dios,” exclaimed the robber, making 
signs for his companions to come up. “ Esto 
hombra hizo morir a mi padra.”t 

Uuhappily for the accused,-he was recognised 
by another of the gang, as havin 


gr 


g been rather 





* To the ground—mouth downwards—thief, or 
thieves—ladrones. 
+ This man has had my father put to death. 


of 


of 


more than commonly active in preventing mercy 
from being extended to the captaia’s lather upon 
a trying emergence y,—for thieves are sometimes 


mardoned under the gallows at the intercession of 


' 
tbe clergy, 
’ 1 s . Ns . 
‘Ne hamuchos moment os por la vida, said 
| ) } - - ¢ | > rf 
the leader, turning to his armed associates, and 


lntimating atthe same time tothe victim: the sen- 
tence of death which bad been pronounced. 

Contiary to expecta- 
Pater Noster” 


' . 
ie Saint 


There was a short pause. 
tion, the priest repeated neither 
“Ave Marie,” 


to help hint in his extrensity. 


“ 
— 
t 


nor nor ealled upon a sin 
Fully sensible of 
the deterniuned revenge which would nan instant 
consign him to certain death, he begged to speak 
tothe Euglish colonel, 

‘Senor,’ said he, ‘* we have not met since I fol- 
lowed your davehtertothe Prado.” 

The 


£2 2.5 
cilia, 


officer shuddered at the mentien of his 
The robbers were amazed, and drew back 
ii step. 

* Nor have Tseen your daughter, senor,” con- 
since [plunged my weapon into 
Lloved her, 
” 


tinued the prior, * 


her bosom inthe neighboring gaiden, 





butitwas witha guilty flame. My name is 
Here the speaker gave his assumed name to the 
* She had possession of my secret. As 
rivate access to the Convent; 
I care but 


little for death s—and now,” @ iN ng a signal to the 


colonel. 
amonk, [gained | 
asa cavalier, [mixed with the world. 


leader of the band, ** Gerolameo, Lam ready.” 

The colonel, overpowered ly the tte lligence 
he had heard, and the hardihood of the assassin, 
turned his back. A discharge of musketry soon 
announeed thatso far asthe prior’s fate was cone 
cerned, the hour of merey wis pirst. The Spanish 
officer, who witnessed the execution, gazed for an 
iInstantupon the body, and then addressing the 
party who were assembled round : 

“This,” 


more like justice, than Spanish justice. 


said he, “thongh a sudden deed, is 
This un- 
happy man, my friends, ifconvieted of the dread- 
fulact he perpetrated would have escaped from 
The King,” he said 
these words in a lower tone, “ dared not have put 


the arin of the executioner. 
him to death.” 


* He has not many minutes to live. 





Poetry in Action. 


To deem in every heart, thy heart reflected, 

To see, in every face thy wishes met, 

To dare awakening a tranced world, to set 

Thy soul as Truth’s ligh bulwark heaven-erected: 

To hope that tyrants may be taught to feel, 

That blind resistance can be taughtto know, 

That proud weak man, however taught, will show 

Fealty to aughtbut sin, to aught else learn to kneel: 

To love, and in the appetence of love 

To deem thyself beloved, to doubt, discover, 

Despair, and die: to be—the vision over— 

Scorned by the more than dead that creep above 
| The grave of him who too much loved the light,— 

This is to live the verse, I only dare to write. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Broken Tieart. 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 

«“ Author of the Sea-Nymph’s Wake.” 


[am one of those who like to narrate to their 
friends any of those circumstances which are cal- | 
culated to excite more than a common interest in 
the mind, and if my kind readers will have 
patience W ith me fora while, Pshall speak of the 
sorrows of Emily Trevoir, a gentle girl whom 
chance threw inmy way some years since, as | 
travelled from town homewards to the village of 
Sedgebrook. She had been invied by a kind 
friend to spend a shorttime with her, in order 
that, if possible, her health might be restored 
which had been much imnpared by sorrow, caused 
by the misfortune of her family, and by one grief 
which, in the female mind has no parallel; that, 
arising from being separated from one to whom 
she was betrothed, aud whom she loved with all 
her soulbut whe had been obliged by a severe 
parent to seek his fortune in a foreign land, that 
he might escape a marriage with “a portionless 
girl.” This gentle being aad by her amiable dis- 
position, and the affectionate regard she took in all 
that related to her friends, secured a warm interest 
in the hearts of the members of the family, and 
indeed of every one inthe vicinity of the Park 
where she resided, and had been invited by my 
daughter to be present at her marriage which was 
about totake place. Poor Emily! how different 
were her thoughts and feelings from those which 
existed in the minds of the merry party assembled 
fur the approaching ceremony,  Serrow lal bry 


this time nearly broken her heart. She could not 
reflect on her father’s misfortunes aud death, vor 
think of her widowed mother’s saduess and 
poverty, nor contemplate the many difficulties 
which her brother. friendless in the world, had to 
encounter for their support, without suffering the 
aculest pain; and she could never for a moment 
banish from her mind the idea that the being she 
inost loved on earth, was on her account an exile. 
One evening we were all met together in the 
drawing-room, and amusing ourselves with the 
light pastimes of the hour, The rich beams of a 
brilliant sunser streamed through the partial open- 
ings of the luxuriant screen of roses that embow- 
ered the favorite deep low window of the apart- 
ment, and played across the pale forehead of her, 
who was to be to usa daughter, inthe place of the | 
one who, at the expiration of two days, was to 
leave us for other ties—other duties. She liad 
taken her seat in that recess apart from all, shrink- 
ing, as it were from mirth in which she felt un- 
equal totake a pari; vet when any one addressed 
a good natured remark to her, or playfully appeal- 
ed to her opinion to induce her to leave sad medi- 
tations fora time, she would raise her head from 
her work and try to sinile, as she answered briefly, 
while atear started to her eyes as she bent them 
again on her task, Perhaps, when her fingers 
turned tightly and rapidly the silken meshes of | 
the purse she was working for Ellen, her thoughts 
had flown back to her home, her relatives, her | 
early friends: to times when her light footstep 


was a signal for gaiety: her beaming smile a 
beacon to joy. As the shades of evening deepen- 
ed, the hilarity of the young people subsided gra- 
dually—repartee, jest, compliment and the care- 
less laugh, were succeeded by hushed attention to 
Henry bad observed 
much of interest, both at home and abroad, and 


tales of * far off climes.” 


conld describe many a scene with varied and 
awakening effect. India was now his theme, he 
spoke of its amusements, its employments, and 
related traits of courage and kindness which he 
had witnessed among his comrades there. A 
fragment of one of which, ran thus—it contains 
the substance of the tale, Henry repeated it as 
nearly as his memory would permit :— 

* My spirit has been tamed, Henry. I have never 
told you my story, neither cau | enter into the par- 
ticulars of it now, but the sum of itis this: The 
world thrust itself between me and happiness—I 
became a banished man—ten years of weary 
exile have passed over me. Duty I never shun- 
ned, anc toil and fatigue | could have reckoned 
pastime ; but Twas forced from home, from eoun- 
try, when IT might have been happy, perhaps too 
happy there, with one who—but she has given 
meup; Ecould scarcely have hoped otherwise ; 
and yet [have dreamed long dreams by vight aud 
by day of her enduring faith, ef her smile of wel- 
come to the wanderer, shinivg through the tears 
of anguish his absence had cost her. She has 
forgotten me; she has done more, has steeped 
slander on my name and disgraced her own. ‘The 
hour is come, | have so long desired 1 might re- 
tun to England.” 

* And you will,” Linterrupted hastily. 

‘* Not now, not now; IT am not so greatly a 
stranger on these foreign shores, as [ should be 
in the country of my birth, Peould not yet bear 
to look upon a land where T have lost so much— 
ty see my right possessed by others—myself for- 
gotteun—friendless in the prime of life.” 

* Not friendless while I live,” I interposed 
rather reproachfully. 

“LT did not doubt yon, Henry, I spoke of 
friendship, of affection that once were mine. 
You are going home: T will meet you again 
there, when time has wornthe keenness of my 
perceplious—when sickness pressess hard upon 
me,oriny hair is blanching with age, P will re- 
turn te take a last farewell of the land of my 
fathers, and claim in it a grave for Elstan Cal- 
more,” 

Henry’s utterance became indistinet from 
emotion as he concluded his melancholy story, 
amid the suppressed sighs and starting tears of 
his auditory—a pause ensued—a moment of deep 
stillness, and then a heavy sigh or rather grean 
was heard. [It had become so dark that we could 
scarcely distinguish the otjects inthe reon, but 
the sound was from the window, and all looked 
anxiously in that direction, while “ Emily! Miss 
Trevoir!” burst from many voices. No answer 
was returned. Lights were instantly procmed, 
and we found her leaning against the table which 
stood before her, in a death-like swoon. By de- 


grees and atiention she gradually revived, and 


suddenly unclosing her eyes and in a half uncon. 
scious whisper, sighed feebly, “ Elstan Calmore! 
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Elstan!” 
lusensthulily. 
From thatevening ull the day of my daughter's 


my 


Mirriage, sie scarcely spoke? assisting with au 
tomatun-like precision inomany of the arrange. 
meuts required for the vecasion, aud giving the 
Inost minute attention to every thing that ning bit 
to Ellen's 


Taronusih the ceremony, aud until the close of the 


contribute comfort: or gratification. 


day on which it took place, she matutatned this 
uivarying calmness of demeanor, except while 
listentoy to Ellen's parting request, “Po notlet my 
mother miss me, dearest Eanily, but do tot make 


them love you so well as to forget their Ellen!” 


OQuithe morning of our departure, we entered 
the apartment of Emily, and approaching the bed 
gently withdrew the curtains to look good bye, 


being uuwilling to disturb her slumber, which to 


her was a distant and sorrowful visitor. Judge of 


our astonishment when we found her stretehed 


on her couelh of woe, neither undressed nor 


Her exhausted appearance and tear be- 


dewed eyes, told us that she had been absorbed 


asleep. 
It 
the poignaney of her feelings, and gently soothing 
her, and administering to hee situation every coi 


fort, we bade adieu tothe unhappy gul. As we 
left the apartineut, we remembered the letrer 


Which she said would be left for my daughter, and 
looking on her toilett we there found a packet, 
the envelope of which coutained my name j and 
breaking the seal, thinking tefind io it the prouits- 
ed episile tor 


to find only a small open note, in a careless mas- 


Emily; what was my astonishment 


and again relapsed into a state of 


culine hand, directed to Miss Trevoir. ‘The cover | 


contained these words, written evidently in 
state of high excitement:—* Read the enclosed: 


I received it to day. I am verv ill—my dear 


mother—Julian, my poor brother! there are some | 


letters ina drawer, Lcannot find them 
Do not let the writer k: 


they wel 
explain much to you, Ow 
that any one lins seen them but me: hide then 
from every one but Helen’s father and mother. 


My kindest friend, let Elstan know that I have 


never doubted his truth, and that mine has never | 


wavered { would thank all my friends for their 
kindness. If L live I will thauk them: but now 
this pain—” 

The note ran as follows: 


“You have accused me of rendering life a’ 


burden to you. You have said that my words are 
always to you, as the sting of a hornet or the bite 
of a serpent. LT have wished them to be so; I 


huve tuken pleasure in your threats, expostula- 


tions and prayers, to obtain a respite from their) 


bitterness. They shall now tell you news that 
would delight you from any lips but mine; but if 
lsend you honey, you know that L will mingle it 
with gall. Lam nae hypocrite to you; you told me 
that you saw through the veil, and sneered atthe 
picture it concealed from others. Did you act 
wisely ? He, for whom you scorned me is return- 
ing—Elstan Calmore: he is no hypocrite; that is 
you do not think him one. He has met Frotheby 
and the poor villain has discoursed to him of my 
imperfections. Lam glad the ingenuous Calmore 
Knows all, it will serve to move him into passion. 
Beware how you act, he is notas violent as Mr. 
Julian: but fire may be roused trom a flint. Be- 


ware, too, of attempting to trample on the ser- 
Bruxswick Lonun.” 
‘These indeed explain much—every thiig— 


} cnt, 


They told that she had endured Oppeessiei, ie 
rolence and mockery, from that bad man, without 
daring to hint, even of her sufferings, for fear of 
bringing on the execution of an offen repeated 
threat, that should she breathe a syllable to his 
discredit, he would instantly provoke her brother 
tomeet hinina duel. The cause too of his en- 
having refused to for- 
getthe banished Elstan for him, and at the same 


mtv was discos ecred—her 


time formed a correct opinion of the baseness of 
his disposition, 
The Lour of peril to the sick girl, and of agoniz- 
Ing suspense to her friends, arrived—the worst 
She lived, 
Nothing how- 
ever could rouse her for any length of time from 


was feared by all—but not realized. 
aud by degrees the fever lett her. 


the apathy which succeeded i, or renovate her 
srength, 

Things were in this state when Elstan Calmore 
arrived, not unexpectedly, for he bad met ny 
danghter, Ellen and ber nusband in the Isle of 
Wight, and we had heard trom them of his return. 
His mecting with Emily, beannot describe, for it 
was judged best by all that i‘should be stuietly 
private, wholly undisturbed by the presqiee of 
others. ‘The only change Lremarked 1 ker, when 
we met atdinuer was, that she was mere paleand 
apathete even than usual, Days wore uway in 
thistuanner. She seemed like one who had now 
He was 
constantly by ber side, guiding her weak steps in 


nothing more to think of—to wish for. 


the shady walks of the gardeu, or striving by con 
versation and reading, to call back au animated 
expression to her melancholy countenance. His 
care and kindness seemed to please her, and his 
presenee, all that she desired; but, when her 
friends urged her to appoint atime for her marri- 
age, her auswer was, * why should you wish to 
disturb this tranquillity 7” but seeing that they 
were all anxious on the subject, she offered no 
opposition ou the request being more earnestly re- 
peated: and having thought a momeut, said, 
“Well then, on my birth day let it be—the teuth 
[have numbered since sorrow first came upon me.” 

A few weeks passed unmarked by any change, 
and the morning of Emily’s birth-day dawned 
beautifully bright, as the early mornings of Sep- 
tember frequently do; and when she joined us in 
the drawing room in her simple unadorned bridal 
array, her aspect was serene, and her manner 
almost cheerful; and though the tones were low, 
the words were warm in which she expressed her 
pleasure at the sight of Henry and Ellen, who had 
arrived late the night before. There was a melan- 
choly grace in her appearance as she moved slow- 
lv and reverentially towards the altar, and kneel- 
ing, benther head gently forward. She did not 
raise it again during the ceremony nor utter a 
sound, making the responses by a slight indication 
of the body, nor did she rise when it was ended 
and the rest of the party moved. Calmore gently 
took her hand to assist her, it was cold as marble. 
She felt the touch and raising her eyes to his, and 
then looking upwards whispered, “ Thine Elstan 
—thine and hearen!” and sank on the grave-stone 
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athis feet. He raised her instantly and I flew to! 
his assistunce, thinking she liad swooned: but 
When t lovuked more closely FE saw thatall was 


ended in this world, with Biatly ‘Teevoir.  En- 
couraging the idea in the belolders that she lad 


merely fainted, we stipported ler 


leaving the party to follow tu another. As tse 


to a Counc, 


Persat 


carriase moved on the truth Gashed upou Calmore, 
he looked in Iny face with an expression of an- 
guish dean never forget, but wo word, no sound 
escaped lis lips—His HEART WAS BROKEN. Littl 
more remains uuteld. lle lived on to cheer the 
childless widow, his Emily’s mother, who did not 
survive her children many years :—she died in our 
village; and Elstan Calmore—oppressed by sick- 
ness, his hair grown gray, but not with age—took | 
a last farewell of his friends and couutry, and 


sought a grave by the side of Emily Trevoir. 





The Beau of the Bail. 

THERE Was nota more beautiful wan at the Al- 
mack’s Ball, on ———, than Lord Sylvio Silver- 
feather. He was tall and fair, with a profusion of 
raven curls, and a moustache with a magnifi- 
cent twist. He seemed overpowered with the 
weight of his own sensations; he moved as if he 
felt the eyes of all the “angels bright and fair’ 
were upon him. He was the © beau of the ball.” 
Sir Harry Fortescue entered the rooms, and short- 
ly afterwards, he approached his old friend and 
schoulfellow, Lord Sylvio. They had not met for 
many months, for Fortescue bad been upon the 
continent, and this was lis first appearance since 
his return. ‘Their discourse turned upon the love- 
liness of certata fair stars of fashion that adorned 
the salon that night Fortescue expressed himself 
in terns of manly admiration; but Lord Sylvio | 
slightly elevated his evebrows and his shoulders, 
as if he felt quite indifferent about the matter. 
“ Which do you consider the most beautiful !” in- | 
quired Sir Harry. 

“ fudeed, I cannot say,” was the reply. “ Thave 


luxuriated in the sunsline of their charms so/ 


long, that Lalinost forget that itis sunshine.” 

“ Are you such a lady's favorite 7” 

“ VYes;—unfortunately. [tis decidedly disagree- 
able sometimes to be a favorite.” 

«What think you of the lady now dancing with 
Lord Wyntoun ?” 

«© dear, thatis Miss Delamere. Yes: she is 
very pretty. She isan oll friend of mine.’ And 
Lord Sylvie gave a knowing wink to his friend. 

“ladeed,” replied Sie Harry, * bmec with her 
family during my ramble upon the continent, and 
your name was never mentioned once by them.” 

“ Lord! how silly you are,” quoth the beau, “do 
you think the girl would tell tales of herself?” 

“ Why, you do not mean to say—?”’ 

“ Positively, [ hold her pretty little heart in soft 
captivity. I can twist it as easily as iy iousta- 


7 


che! 
“ Indeed,” was the reply. 
«“ Yes, yes; indeed. And, as you say, she has 
been recently on the continent; our letters used to 


7 


pass in the Ambassador's bag. 
© You have corresponded, then 
“ Corresponded,” my dear fellow: the little 

beanty must have exhausted a stationer’s shop.” 


9 


“« And to write billet-dour tu you! Happy fellow !” 
‘“ Yes, people do say, that Lama happy man,’ 
drawled Sylvio. “© Buth don’t know what there 
isto make a fellow lappy ju the simple circum 
slaince ol one girl loving litte, W hey he has a pro- 
fusion of hearts flutter: Yy around liiun, crylug, 


as loudly as they can, 


fcateh tse, 

« But Miss Delamere is ——” 

«Now, |] ositively, Sir Larry, you are not com- 
petentto describe her; leave it to me to praise the 
brilliancy of her dark eye, the grace of the swan- 
like neck, the music of her voice, those melting 
tones wheu she discourses to the heart—the celes- 
tial harmony of her sigh!” 

‘ Aud you seriously mean to say, that she is in 
love with you 2?” 

es Seriously ‘ 

‘ But suppose that she were found to be in love 
with somebody else ig 

“That's a good joke, Sir Harry. She in love 
with any bedy else. [should like to see the man 
capable of wihdrawing a heart from my treasury.” 

* Should you?” said Sir Harry. 

At this momeut, Lerd Wyntoun and the lady 


i'described as Miss Delamere approached, and Lord 


Wyntoun resigned his fair charge to Sir Harry 
Fortescue. 

‘Tam able to gratify your wish,” said Sir Har- 
ry, nddressing le beau Sylrio, and taking the hand 
of the lady within his, he continued : « Allow me 
tu present to you Lady Fortescue.” 

“What!” exclaimed the astonished braggart. 

“Simply,” replied Sir Harry, “that the late 
Miss Delamere is now my wife. We were mar- 


ried at Paris about a mouth ago.” 





Associations, 
«And other davs come back on me 
With recollected music.” —Byren. 

Wrat are those unbiiden sensations which 
suddenly, yet silently, steal over the nind and call 
into freshlife objects, which time with its attenua- 
ted thread may have long left behind, and feelings 
which memory itself may have hitherto apparent. 
ly forgotten? ‘The most trifling thing can awaken 
them—a single word—a name—a look—a sound 
—a note of music—but their Impression may not 
be so easily obliterated. They are sensations 


lwith which we are add familiar, and to the most sen- 


sitive atiord a fund inexhaustible of quiet happiness, 
though its reverse may occasionally be their lot— 


perhaps in our moments of joyousness, when the 


heart may seem to have, at least for a short sea- 
son, bid adieu to care, a string may be touched 
which instantaneously changes the current of our 
thonghts—buries those things which before occu- 
pied us so much in forgetfulness, and substitutes 
a new train of ideas of a widely different nature. 
There are notes a person cannot hear without 
being affected even to tears—not from their plain- 
tive tones, but from the associations they ever 
awaken; there are flowers one cannot behold 


| without at the same moment witnessing, by the 


inedium of the mind’s eye, forms tenderly beloved 


‘but now mouldering in the dust—there are objects 
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the vision cannot recognise, but the heartremem- | 


bers scenes, which too strongly affect the past and | 
the present to die in oblivion. 

Gentle reader, have you not frequently taken | 
up a book careless] y—perhaps unconscivusl y—let 
your eye fall upon one of its pages, and a single 
sentence—or the hand writing of the lest or the 
absent may have rivetted you and called forth a 
mine of tender reminiscences—some of them per- 
chance never recalled before? Have you not gazed 
upon a scene—one perhaps, which you have not 
visited for many years—and lost yourself in visiens 
of the past? Methinks I hear you answer you | 
have, and no small share of the pleasure allotted | 
you has been derived from these sources. 

How sweet to the aged—those at least who can 
recall a life of usefulness and purity—must be the 
recollections of their youth, especially when those 
recollections are awakened by the sight of their 
children and children’s children. ‘They view 
their gainbols, and in imagination live childhood 
over again ; they trace the dawn and maturity of 
affection, and again become in idea the kneeling 
suitor, or the blushing maiden; and, when the 
unexpected recegnition of an old school fellow 
takes place, as itnot unfrequently dees, how sweet 
are the associations it yields! 

I love purposely to conjure up visions of the past, 
to give the rein tothought when once the string 
has been touched, though tears and sighs may fre- 
‘quently accompany it. 

It is the twilight hour—a summer twilight—that 
season of softness, quietude and repose, congenial 
with thoughts of gentleness~—oh! I have loved 
this hour from childhood, and I love it still, though 
it not longer affords the pleasure it was wont! J 
love to view the day-orb decline, with its golden 
tints and purple shadows! I love to watch the 
flowers shut their delicate petals, and the birds 
retire to the spray! [ love to see the dew drops on 
the thorn, and feel the breath ofthe cool zephyrs ; 
but the sweet companion of my evening ramble, 
or my constant fire-side ‘riend is gone, and every 
thing seems to wear a mourning aspect. The birds, 
the flowers, the tints, all seem less gay: I could 
almost faney Nature mourned with me her absence 
—now, [ love this hour for the sweet associations 
it vields! 

Are there seasons of the day or of the year dear- 
er to us than others ?—they are those which recall 
tothe memory, hours of departed happiness. Are 
there spots of this earth we love in preference to 
all the world besides ?—they are those hiallowed by 
the recollections they afford. 


It is the associations connected with the place 
which renders the spot, which gave birth to genius 
or exalted inerit dear; we held sacred likewise and 
visit with feelings not dissimilar, to those with 
which the pilgrim gazes onthe shrine of his tutelar 
Saint, the marrow confines which held their dust 
—there are scenes rendered notable by deeds 
which history will hand down te generations, yet 
unborn scenes made dear by the blood of heroes 
shed in the cause of liberty; and the feelings 
their view awakens, must thrill to the hearts of all. 
The classic scholar loves to wander over the plains 
now desolate and sterile, where philosophers and 
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| poets have exhaled the air, where learning flour- 
ished i in by-gone ages, and bordering on these feel- 

lings, are those with which we gaze upon a noble 
ruin, a statue of some renowned one, or ene chis- 
| Seled by a masterly hand now in its resting-place. 
| And do not these absorbing, thrilling sensations, 
| prove we have seuls capable of a higher, purer, 
existence than that we at present taste ? The most 
| sagacious and sensitive of the brute creation enter 
|not into our feelings. ‘To man alone is given the 
exquisite enjoyment beyond what the gratification 
| of the senses can yield, and on him therefore rests 
the responsibility that those powers of thought be 
not misdirected and perverted from the God- like 
end, for which they were bestowed. 











The American Flag. 
BY I. C. PRAY, JR. 


From the Token for 1837. 
Hai! Standard of the free and bold : 
I love thy waving gorgeousness, 
Which seems, like changing skies, to fold 
Thy stars, which fixed, both guide and bless ! 
They are the emblems true of states 
Linked fast in league well known to fame— 
Whose souls thy glory emulates— 
Whose sons shall never read their shame 
Till, as a pleiad gone from Heaven's own blue, 
A star be lost from thy hely hue. 








Float ever, Flag, as when at first, 
Our fathers bore thee through the air, 
And pledged their lives, while on them burst 
Thy glorious stars in splendor there— 
Ay, pledged their lives and liberty, 
While thou their canopy shouldst stand, 
To guard, protect, and honor thee— 
The emblem of our rising land: 
Ay!—float as when each soldier in his tent 
Dreamed that his flag was the firmament. 


Thou lofty ensign of the free— 
May every land thy glory know, 

And every freeman trust in thee, 
While breezes ’mid thy folds shall flow. 

May hand, and heart, and hopes, and zeal 
Be ever by thy form inspired— 

And if it should shake the common weal, 
May every soul by thee be fired— 

| Each patriot heart discern amid thy form, 

A beacon-star in the battle storm. 











Love. 


Sus love as woman seldom loves; 

Her’s was that feeling, caught from heaven, 
That never time nor change removes— 
From which the heart can ne’er be riven: 
For, be the soul to madness driven, 

That feeling still would hold its sway— 
The last beam o’er the shades of even, 
That lingering shows it once was day. 
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| —how different from the stone walls of the prison! 

Conceive the situation of a man spending his, And she is looking, notas she did when he saw her 
last night on earth in a lonely cell. Buoyed) for the last time in that dreadful place, but as she 
up with some vague and undefied hope of reprieve,| used to do when he loved her, long, long ago, be- 
he knew not why—indulging in some wild and, fore misery and ill-treatment had altered her looks, 
visionary idea of escaping, he knew not how—| and vice had changed his nature. And she is 
hour after hour of the three preceeding days al-| leaning upon his arm, and looking up inte his face 
lowed him for preparation, has fled with a speed} With tenderness and affection—and he does net 
which no man livirg would deem possible, for| strike her now, ner rudely shake her from him. 





none but this dying man can know. 
ried his friends with intreaties, exhausted the at- 
tendants with importunities, neglected in his fev- 


dispelled, now that eternity is before him and guilt 
behind, now that his fears of death amount almost 
to madness, and an overwhelming sense of his 
helpless, hopeless state, rushes upon him, he is 
Jost and stupified, and bas neither thoughts to turn 
to, nor power to call upon, the Almighty Being 
from whom alone he ean seek mercy and forgive- 
ness, and befure whum his repentance can alone 
avail. 

Hours have glided by, and still he sits upon the 
same stone bench with folded arms, heedless alike 
of the fast decreasing time before him, and the 
urgent entreaties of the good man at his side. The 
feeble light is wasting gradually, and the death- 
like stillness of the street without, broken only by 
the rumbling ofsome passing vehicle, which echoes 
mournfully through the empty yards, warns him 
that the night is waning fast away. The deep 
bell strikes—one! He heard it; it bas roused him. 
Seven hours left! and he paces the narrow limits 
of his cell with rapid strides, cold drops of terror 
starting on his forehead, and every muscle of his 
frame quivering with agony. Seven hours! He 
suffers himself to be led to his seat, mechanivally 
takes the bible which is placed in his hand, and 
tries to read and listen. No: his thoughts still 
wander. The book is torn and soiled by use— 
how like the book he read his Jesson in at school 
just forty years ago! He has never bestowed a 
thought upon it since he left it as a child; and yet 
the place, the time, the room, nay, the very boys 
he played with, crowd as vividly before him as if 
they were scenes of yesterday ; and some forgot- 
ten phrase, some ehildish word of kindness, rings 
in his ears like the echo of one uttered but a min- 
ute since. The deep voice of the clergyman 
recalls him to himself. He is reading from the 
sacred book its solemn promises of pardon for re- 
pentanée, and its awful denunciation of obdurate 
men. He falls upon his knees and clasps his 
hands to pray. Hush! what sound was that? 
He starts upon his feet. It cannot be two yet. 
Hark! Two quarters have struck—the third—the 
fourth. It is! Six hours left! Tell him not of 
repentance or comfort. Six hours’ repentance 
for eight times six years of guilt and sin! He buries 
his face in his hands, and throws himself on the 
bench. 

Worn out with watching and excitement, he 
sleeps, and the same unsettled state of mind pursues 
him in his dreams. An insupportable load is taken 
from his breast; he is walking with his wife ina 
pleasant field, with the bright blue sky above them, 
and a fresh and boundless prospect on every side 














He has wea-!| And oh! how glad he is to tell her all he had for- 


rotten in that last hurried interview, and to fall om 
his knees before her and fervently beseech her 


: : P ; . 3 ; 
erish restlessness the timely warnings of his spir-) pardon for all the unkindness and cruelty that 


. . ° . | 
itual consolar; and now that the ilusion is at last} 


wasted her form and broke her heart! The scene 
suddenly ehanges. He is on his trial again: there 
are the judge and jury, and prosecutors and wit- 
nesses, just as they were befure. How full the 
court is—what a sea of heads—with a gallows, too, 
and scaffold—and how all those people stare at 
him! Verdict, “Guilty.” No matter; he will 
escape. The night is dark and cold, the gates 
have been left open, and im an instant he is in the 
street, flying from the scene of his imprisonment 
like the wind. The streets are cleared, the open 
fields are gained, and the broad wide country lics 
before him. Onward he dashes in the midst of 
darkness, over hedge and ditch, through mud and 
pool, bounding from spot to spot with a speed and 
lightness astonishing even to himself. At length 
he pauses: he must be safe from pursuit now; 
he will stretch himself on that bank, and sleep till 
sunrise. 

A period of uneonseiousness succeeds. He 
wakes cold and wretched. The dull grey light of 
morning is stealing into the cell, and falls upon 
the form of the attendant turnkey. Confused by 
his dreams, he starts from his uneasy bed in mo- 
mentary uncertainty. It is but momentary. Every 
objeet in that narrow cell is too frightfully real to 
admit of doubt or mistake. He is the condemned 
felon again, guilty and despairing; and in two 
hours more he is a corpse. 











ORIGINAL. 
Song of the Reclaimed, 
BY J. J. ADAMS. 
I prixx no more! I drink no more! 
And angels flutter at the sound ; 
I drink no more—I drink no wore— 
My soul’s in holy rapture bound. 


Oft where the Patriareh strayed in fear, 
My wandering feet have gaily trod ; 
Whilst yellow leaf, aye, or the sear 
Did scarce remind me of my God! 
But it is past, the dreaded sea— 
The sea no Rubicon could give ; 
And in its tone, so joyfully, 
Murmurs poor sinner thou shalt live. 
And shall I live! oh God ! how kind— 
‘To a tossed mortal on that sea; 
How could my thoughts have been so blind 
When thinking on eternity. 


No good Samaritan I found, 
When wounded in life’s thorny way ; 
But faith and hope my spirit crowned, 
And point to an eternal day. 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME, &c. 3 














ORIGINAL. 


The Flight of Time. 


i saw a vale—sequestered—green : 
From which a crystal fount was welling 
Its silver tide,—whose rippling sheen 
Over the tufted marge, was swelling. 


And onward, o’er its verdant bed— 

Yet noiseless—one might mark it sterling; 
Now “ hiding its dimiuished head,” 

And now again its course revealing. 


Time sped. That brooklet onward flowed 
To mingle with the mighty ocean; 

And all the charms its source bestowed, 
Were lost amid the waves’ commotion. 


i saw a fair-haired girl; whose eyes 
Resembled, with their lids unfolding, 
Italia’s bright, blue, sunny skies— 
With form of Nature’s rarest moulding. 


She loved! but ah, how very brief 
Are fickle fortune’s fond caresses! 
For soon the canker-worm of grief 
Preyed on her inmost heart’s recesses. 


Time sped. The passing-bell had rung 
Its requiem for a soul departed ; 

And, as the muffled clapper swung, 
I knew that girl died, broken-hearted! 


isaw, upon Nile’s sacred banks, 
The miglity Pyramids, uprearing 

Their cloud-capped heads; grim-aged ranks 
Of Sphinxes ’midst the tombs appearing. 


And the Memnonium, too, was there; 
Gigantic—musical—and solemn: 

While high in the transparent air, 
Old Pompey raised his wondrous column. 


I sought that classic scene again; 
How little of its beauty lingers ! 

For Memnon lies, upon the plain, 
O’erthrown by Time’s decaying fingers! 


And where is Carthage? where is Rome ; 
With all the glories which it cherished? 
Where sumptuous Athens? Balbec’s dome? 
Time touched them—and they perished ! 


A type of change !—that change must pass 
O’er all of Earth; nor be diminished ; 
Until the angel break his glass, 


And thunder forth, “‘ Times’ reign is finished !” 


The dread “ hand-writing ” says—‘ beware !” 
Short-sighted mortals, take the warning! 
Heed its wise counsels, and prepare 
To MEET THE RESURRECTION MORNING ! 


Raly, 1836. a. 7. P. 


— eee 
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The Evening Hymn. 

How many days, with mute adieu, 

Have gone down yon untrodded sky! 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 

As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 

That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 

Have left no foot-mark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though { have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air; 
The very flowers are shut, and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 


And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes, 
Which speaks alone, great God! of Thee, 
The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook, 
All these their Maker own. 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes; 

Bright guardians of the blue-browed night, 
What are ye in your native skies ? 

I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 

Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things, 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 
And footsteps echo ali Divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor hearkened to what science tells, 
For, oh! in childhood I was taught 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 
All leave the stillness more profound. 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 
The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade, 
All, all is mute below. 


And other eves as sweet as this 
Will close upon as calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
Will, like the last, be swept away ; 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore 
That without time for ever reigned, 
And will when time’s no more. 


Now nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave} 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, “ Behold a God!” 
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to the rank of Major, and was now serving witly 
the army on the continent. 

| Emma Stanley wastwo years younger than her 
|brother ; and was by no means inferior in mental 
‘or personal charms to her personal friend ahd 


Tue ancient Castle of Glenham, was situated | Companion, Charlotte S——. A soft langor nearly 
: . : | Con 
about forty miles tothe north of the great metro- | Allied to melancholy, hung upon the a eer 
polis of England. Tradition ascribed its founda- the lovely Emma, which contrasted strongly with 
tion toa Norman Baron, who followed the stand- ‘the smiling and cheerful expression which was 
ard of William, the Conqueror. It was a place of always discernible on the countenance of her 
yo ir R oe 
great strength, forming a secure and safe retreat | CO™panicn. Old Sir Robert and Lord E-—, 
in times of war; and being pleasantly situated on | were upon the most uninterrupted terms of friend- 
an elevated piece of ground, commanding an ex- rss and amity. Seldom did a week pass _ 
tensive view of the surrounding country, it was a did not witness Lord S——at Berkley Hall, or the 


no less desirable residence in times of peace. - ft was too, 


ORIGINAL. 


Berkeley Hall. 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 





| Baronet at the Castle of Lord S 


One wing of the castle being in a dilapidated eon- | confidently whispered among the rustic peasantry, 
dition, was entirely abandoned, the other had been | that the beautiful Charlotte S—— was te become 
. . ~ . | ; 4 " ~ , Tlie wac } Ee 
fitted up in the most approved fashion of that age. ithe bride of Major Stanley. This was indeed the 
¢ ~ 1s ; , ‘lama . > . oe 
The present owner of Glenhawn Castle, Lord | intention of the two old gentlemen. Phe con- 
S., had married in early life; and at the end of | tiguons estates were to be united by the union of 
one year he was made the happy father of an in-| Edwin and Charlotte, and they anticipated a calm 
teresting and lovely daughter; but, before the and happy old age, and a serene passage to the 
. . - ° ° . ’ Ve “ . ‘ : ‘ ° - a 
first anniversary of the birth of his little Charlotte, |temb. The old knight had in view a still more 
he was called to follow to the grave the affection- | Splendid alliance for his daughter, which was no 
ate wife of his bosom, the sharer of his joys and |!¢ss than with a Spanish Count, who it was said 
. ‘ i ‘ - - 4 . a O88 
his griefs. He was left a disconsolate widower; ee as nearly connected with Philip, the bashend of 
and his smiling cherub was robbed of her tender |the bigoted and cruel Queen Mary. Old Su 
parent, by the relentless hand of death. Char- | Robert had accidentally become acquainted with 
lotte S. had just passed her seventeenth year. |this stranger during the last winter, which was 
Uniting all those charms of person and manner | Principally expended in London, Count Dunois 


| 


which a lady would wish to possess, with a well 
cultivated mind, she was the admired of al] ad- 
mirers. Her nut brown hair fell in graceful ripg- 
lets over her polished forehead; a set of beauti- 


fully white teeth, shone like pearls through her | 
rosy lips when parted by a smile; anda pair of | 


liquid and laughing blue eyes gave to her counte- 
nance an expression of good humor approaching 
to gaiety. 

At the distance of two miles from Glenham 
Castle, stood the splendid mansion of Sir Robert 


Stanley. This building was erected immediately | 


on the spot where had stood the Castle of Sir 
Robert's ancestors, who boasted their descent from 


(for that was the name by which the stranger was 
' distinguished) had spent much of his time in Eng- 
\land, as was evident from his correct and easy 
/prouunciation of the English language. In per- 
son he was tall and muscular ; his features which 
were remarkably regular, displayed a certain 
recklessness and daring, united with a degree of 
ferocity which gave at first sight avery unfavor- 
lable impression, which his dark countenance, 
‘keen black eve, and black curled mustaches in 
|no way diminished. 

| Jt was reported that he was the lord of a splen- 
did castle inthe north of Spain, near the confines 
lof France, and that he was endowed with a prince- 





the old Norman King, Henry. The mansion was | ly fortune: this, together with his high sounding 
built in the time of Sir Robert's father, and was | "me, principally recommended him to Sir Robert 
by him called Berkeley Hall. It was pleasantly | Stanley. 

situated in the midst of a luxuriant and fruisful| Emma had conceived a dislike for the stranger 
country, and near the waters of a clear and trans- | 2t her first introduction, which was not changed 
parent brook. iby a better acquaintance. The old knight had 

Ata few hundred yards distant from the Hail, |the satisfaction of receiving the Count daily at 
and overhanging this beautiful stream of water, |his house, but was exceedingly mortified to find 
was a rock from the top of which the most cool that his daughter treated him with uniform cold- 
and refreshing breezes might be obtained on a hot | »¢ss and reserve. Sir Robert’s wishes, were 
summer’s day. A flight of steps rudely cut in |s00n gratified. The Count made a formal de- 
the rock led to the summit, where several seats |mand for the hand of the fair Emma, and ina 
were raised for the accommodation of visitors. |Short time every thing was arranged and settled 
The solitude of the spot, together with the beauti- relative to the marriage, except the consent of the 
ful and ever varying scenery, which met the eye |maiden, who had not been consulted at all, and 
in every direction, made it a spot to which a poet |was even ignorant of the fact, that any thing of 
would delight to retire in the stil] hour of twilight. the kind was contemplated. 

Sir Robert Stanley was the widowed father of | The old knight had no doubt, however, that his 
two children. Edwin, the eldest, had just com- | daughter would very readily acquiesce ; he there- 
pleted his twenty-first year; his great passion for fore retired to the lady’s private room, not to get 
military glory induced him to join the army at an | her consent to a matter of such importance, but 
early age, in opposition to the wishes of his father merely to inform her of his resolution. As he ap- 
and his friends. He had lately been promoted |Proached the room, he heard a soft and melodious 
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vuice proceed from it, which he instantly recog- 
nised to be that of his daughter. She was singing 
the lay, Sir Robert most delighted to hear, “ The 
bold Crusader and his lady love.” The baronet 
stood by the door to listen to his favorite song ; in 
a few moments her voice ceased; he hesitated no} 
longer, but walked into the room and drew a seat 





close to the side of Emma. She was sitting ina 


large oaken chair, looking from the Gothic win- | 


dow to the rock, which was but a short distance 
from the hall, and seen very distinctly. Had Sir 
Robert scrutinised his daughter very closely he 
would have seenatear glitter in her eyes; but 
his mind was occupied with other thoughts, which 
prevented his making those investigations he 
would at another time probably have done, he 
therefore abruptly commenced the conversation 
with the subject which lay nearest his heart. 

‘« My daughter,” he said; ‘‘ you must be aware 
that after ny decease my estate, as well as my 
title will descend to your brother. It is therefore 
highly essential that you now choose a partner 


} 
wrath, was descended from poor though r 


for life; he must be of high birth, and possess an | 


ample fortune. 
demand for your hand, Count Dunois:’’— at the 
sonud of his name she turned deadly pale; Sir 


’ 


Such a one has this day made a} 


Robert proceeded without noticing the change in | 


her countenance; “ Count Dunois is the man I 
have reference to; endowed with a princely for- 
tune you can never want, and being of noble 
birth, you will be always respected and hon- 
ored.” 

“« My father,’ 


’ 


replied Emma; ‘I am sensible | 


ithe English army. 


you would do nothing but what you imagined was | 


for my welfare and happiness; but in thisinstance 
I regret to say, [ cannot, I dare not obey you.” 
“Emma,” replied Sir Robert; “you have 
always been a dutiful child; why do you now set 
up your own will in opposition to your father, who 


is so much older and consequently has had so | 
much more experience in these matters than your- 


self. Think how merrily will pass your life under 
the serene skies of Spain, surrounded by all your 


heart could wish, a noble and affectionate hus- | 


band, wealth and magnificence; think too of the 
mortification and envy of those young upstarts, 
Thorncliff, Catesby, Woodruft—” 

‘“‘ Father, dear father, | pray you stop,” cried 
Emma; throwing herself on her knees before her 
parent, ‘It cannot, it must notbe. Dear father, 


cr 
c 


tried friend and companion of your son, fighting 
bravely in defence of his country, and against his 
country’s foes.” 

“ Silence, wench,” cried Sir Robert interrupt- 
ing her; “I’ll hear no more. But I tell you for 
once and all, Count Dunois shall be your hus- 
band.” So saying, the old man strode out of the 
room not forgetting, however, to vent part of his 
anger upon the huge oaken door, which shut to 
with a tremendous crash, leaving the unfortunate 
Emma to weep alone over her sorrows and mis- 
fortunes. 

Henry Woodruff, the subject of the old knight's 


. 


, 


i 
able parents. His mother died before voung 
Henry had attained his seventh year. Eleven 
years rolled rapidly by, at the expiration of which 
time, he was called upon to pay the last sad duties 
to the remains of his father. He,therefore, found 
himself thrown upon the world without any 
means of subsistence, except what his own in- 
genuity devised. 

The profession of a soldier Lest suited his taste ; 
he accordingly enlisted in the same regiment in 
which Edwin Stanley subsequently did. His 
frank and open deportinent, together with his 
courage and sobriety, gained him the universal 
esteem and good will of his comrades. He was 
promoted from rank to rank with surprising 
rapidity ; and at the expiration of four years he 
had the command of one of the finest regimerts in 
Colonel Woodruff and Major 
Stanley were bound together with the strongest 
ties of friendship. The former possessing con- 
siderable influence with the commanding oflicer, 
had obtained leave of absence for himself and 
friend for a short time, which was to be spent at 
Berkeley Hall. 

Here then did Henry Woodruff first see, and 
become ennmored of,+the fair Emma Stanley. 
The heart of the maiden too, ere she was aware 
had been pierced with an arrow from the quiver 
of the blind god. 

Quickly did the time pass away to the inmates 
of Berkeley Hall. Otten were Henry and Emma 
seen to ramble along the margin of the little brook, 


‘or clamber together the steep rock which over- 


forgive my speaking thus to you, I will not marry | 


that man!” and in a lower voice she added, as 
her cheeks assumed a crimson hue, “I love 
another.” 

“ How have you dared thus to act, wench ?” 
cried the incensed father, rising from his seat and 
stamping the floor in rage. «* How have you dared 


form an attachment for the son of that base pea-_ 


sant, Woodruff, for he, [have no doubt is the man. 
But hear me, when I say I would sooner follow 
thee to the grave, than to sge the fair name of 
Stanley, sullied by such a marriage.” 

‘‘ Father,” retorted Emma: ier blood aroused 
by this allusion to her lover, “The riches of 


Henry Woodruff consist of a clear head, a strong | 


arm, and agenerous and undaunted heart. Yes,” 
and her mild blue eyes flashed es she spoke, 
‘Colonel Woodruff is even now in the field, the 


hung it, to catch the fragrant and refreshing 
breeze as itswept over the luxuriant meadows ; 
or to listen to the sweet and meiodious notes of 
the feathered tribes, who rejoicing in the soft and 
balmy air of autumn, seemed to forget that winter 
was at hand. It was at the close of a beautiful 
day in the month of September, young Woodruff 
was seen as usual with the lovely Emma, at her 
retreat. They had remained without speaking 
for some time. It was the last day the two sol- 
diers were to spend at the Llall. At length Wood- 
ruff broke the silence :— 

‘ To-morrow, Miss Stanley” he said; “ it will 
become my unpleasant duty to take leave of my 
friends of Berkeley Hall, among whom, I hope, f 
may be allowed to number yourself.” 

“ So soon 7” replied his companion starting, and 
then as if ashamed of her emotion, she replied, 
while a blush mantled her cheek; “ If I will be 
any addition to Colonel Woodruff’s stock of 
friends, he is at liberty so to consider me.” 
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“ Emma, one favor I have to ask,” replied the | joying herself with her friend Emma. As even- 
Colonel seizing her hands, this was the first time | ing approached, she bid her a cordial adieu and 
he had ever called her Emma; “ whena friend is; mounting her palfry, she rode briskly over the 
far away we sometimes think of him, and the; road which led to Glenham Castle. After keep- 
hours we have spent with him; may I not expect! ing on the: main track about a mile she suddenly 
one thought from you? The fortune of war too, | turned off and took a small foot path, with which 
is uncertain, perhaps ere another month is passed, | her horse seemed to be quite familiar, ina few 
I may be numbered with the dead ; if such should | moments more she reined him up before a hedge ; 
be my fortune, may 1 not expect one sigh, or a} and at the same instant a tall and elegant youth 
single tear from Miss Stanley?” sprang lightly over it. The conversation that 

Emma blushed deeply, and looked tu the} passed we shall not attempt to describe; suftice 
ground ; she was startled by the deep solemnity | it is to say that Charles C was to appear at 
of his voice and manners, and was almost on the | Glenham in a few days to ask of Lord S—— the 
eve of bursting into tears; but recovering her | hand of his daughter in marriage. 
composure ina moment, she replied, “I most sin-| Lord S—— lost no time, immediately on the 
cerely hope there will be no occasion for a sigh | arrival of his daughter, to lay before her the sub- 
ora tear from any of your friends, these many | ject of his conversation with the Baronet. The 
years to come, but” and her voice faltered : | father insisted on her compliance, the daughter re- 
«should my hopes be blasted, Emma Stanley will | fused to obey him, Lord S—— spoke more au- 
most assuredly not forget the happy hours she has | thoritively on this occasion than he was ever 
spent with Colonel Woodruff.” | known todo before; but the young lady resisted 

“Emma,” said the young man, and the melan- with firmness and resolution; tears too, woman’s 
choly sound of his voice brought tears in the poor | most available arguments were not at such a trying 
girl’s eyes; “ Emma, to-morrow I leave you, per-| moment, to be dispensed with, and were conse- 
haps for ever; this may be the last opportunity I| quently freely used. At length the parties sepa- 
will have of addressing you ; this may be the only | rated, mutually dissatisfied. Lord 8S dis- 
time I will ever have of declaring that I love you, | comfited in this, his first attack, but not discouraged 
Oh! Heavens, I could worship you; dear Emma | as to its final result; and the fair Charlotte deter- 
can I, dare I, expect a return——”’ ;mined at all hazards to hold out to the last, in 

Emma could restrain herself no longer, she | maintaining her point. The next week beheld 
burst into a flood of tears and threw herself into | Charles C , the eldest son of a rich and 
the arms of her lover. He kissed the scalding | powerful Baron, a guest at Glenham Castle, and 
drops from her cheeks and endeavored to compose | in a few days afterwards the young man asked of 
her, which in a short time he accomplished. The | the nobleman the hand of his daughter in marriage ; 
lovers vowed eternal fidelity, and it now being | which we need hardly say, was promptly refused 
late, they left the spot on which they had ex-| him, as the whole heart and soul of Lord S—— 
perienced so much happiness, and returned to the} were bent upon her contemplated union with 
Hall. The next morning saw the two friends on | Edwin Stanley. 
the road which led to London, from which place| Emma, had received several packages from her 
they were to proceed to the continent; and when | lover, in one of which he informed her that he was 
the last sound of their horses’ hoofs had died | about to visit Berkeley Hall. It was now near 
away, Emma Stanley, retired to her chamber to|the time of his expected arrival. Often would 
weep alone. she retire to the spot on which their vows were 

Thus stood affairs, when Sir Robert so unex-| plighted, to muse upon the happy hours there 
pectedly informed his daughter of his agreement | spent, with him who was now far away, and to 
with Count Dunois. read over and over again those tender letters he 

_ had sent, which were to her invaluable. 

A year had now rolled by and the marriage was} One lovely afiernoon as she was returning from 
not yet consummated, Count Dunois had not) ber favorite retreat, she was startled by the sound 
been seen for the last month, and no one knew of voices in a high state of excitement, which 
whither he had gone. seemed to proceed from behind a cluster of vines 

The day had been uncommonly hot and sultry, | at a few yards distant. Not wishing to overhear 
Sir Robert had spent the greater part of it at Glen-| the subject of the discourse, she quickened her 
ham Castle with Lord S ; their time had been| pace, but before she had proceeded ten yards 
principally occupied in devising and maturing | further, she heard the sound of a body falling 
schemes for the union of their children. It was | heavily onthe ground, which was quickly succeed- 
at last settled that Lord S—— should mention the | ed by the clashing of swords, as if in mortal com- 
affair to his daughter that very evening, immedi- | bat; the terrified girl instantly turned and with 
ately after her return from Berkeley Hall, whither | rapid steps approached the thicket, scarcely con- 
she had gone on a visit to her fair friend ; and that} scious whither she was going. She was within a 
the baronet should inform his son of the decision | few feet of the place from which the sounds pro- 
the first favorable opportunity, and also direct| ceeded, when they suddenly ceased, and the next 
him to resign his commission, and return immedi- | moment a sight broke upon the astonished gaze of 
ately to Berkeley Hall. But alas! these fair} Emma Stanley, which chilled her blood with 
designs were destined to be defeated by younger | horror. There lay the body of old Sir Robert, his 
and less experienced heads. The fair Charlotte, | fixed eye and his pallid and bloodless cheek, too 
little knowing, and perhaps as little caring, what! plainly indicated that the last struggle had passed. 
was her father’s intention respecting her, was en-! The dark carth was moistened and colored by the 
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vital stream which had flowed copiously from a 
deep cut in his side. Ata short distance from the 
dead hody of the old Knight, stood the beloved, 
the adored Henry Woodruff, holding in his hand a 
drawn sword stained with blood. The eyes of the 
maiden were seared as by a flash of lightning ; 
had a thousand sparks of artillery been discharged 
at the same instant, she could not have been more 
astounded. With a wild shriek she threw herself 
on her knees before the body of her deceased 
parent. 

“Oh! my Father! my Father!” cried the almost 
distracted girl, ““murdered—and by him. Oh! 
Henry, what have you done? Your hands are 
stained with the life blood of my father, leave me 
and farewell for ” she would have added “ for 
ever’ but exhausted, and overpowered, she sunk 
into a state of blissful insensibility. 

The astonishment and surprise of Woodruff, 
at finding himself thus charged with the murder of 
Sir Robert Stanley, supported too by such strong 
and incontrovertible evidence, cannot easily be 
imagined. His first thoughts, however, were 
directed to the insensible, though stili lovely being 
before him. Swiftly he ran to the brook, for 
water, and as swifily returned, but he found that 
the two bodies bad been removed in his absence. 
He instantly suspected they must have been carricd 
to the hall, whither he now directed his steps. 
Finding the gate bolted and barred, he knocked 
for admission; the sound was only answered, by 
the barking of a huge mastiff, a second, a third, 
and a fourth attempt, met with no better success. 
Wearied, and worn out with the varied scenes 
through which he had that day passed, the young 
soldier, turned away, not knowing whence to 
direct his course or whither to retire. 

The cause, and manner of Col. Woodruff’s ap- 
pearance, at such a time, and in such a place, 
must pow be explained. It being impossible for 
both Woodruff and Stanley, to leave the regiment 
at the same time, as they had done a year previous; 
it was determined between them, that Stanley 
should take command of the regiment during 
Woodruff's absence, and immediately on his re- 
turn, Stanley was to visit his father. This being 
arranged, Woodruff immediately set out for Berke- 
Jey Hall. He travelled night and day, and toward 
the close of the twelfth day of his journey he was 
within sight of the old hall. Before entering the 
mansion, he resolved to visit the rock ; more than 
half expecting to find the loved one at her post. 
He was, however, disappointed in his expe stations. 
She had just retired. He saw her white figure at 
a short distance before him; and he followed her 
with rapid but noiseless steps, resolving to snatch 
a stolen kiss before she was aware of his arrival. 
As he approached the cluster of vines, his quick 
ear caught the sound of these words, ‘‘Old fool, 
thy last moment has arrived,”—a moment more 
and he was atthe spot. Judge of his surprise and 
horror, at beholding a dark and savage looking 
ruffian, rifling the pockets of Sir Robert Stanley, 
whom he had just slain. 

The sword of Woodruff instantly flashed in his 
hand, and the robver alarmed by his step, quickly 

gained his feet. They fought for a few seconds 
with equal fortune, at length from a dexterous 











stroke of Woodruff, the sword of the robber flew 
out of his hand. A stream of blood followed the 
next blow, and the robber believing himself to be 
mortally wounded, hastily regained his sword, 
and endeavored to make good his retreat, which 
would most assuredly have been prevented, had 
not the attention of Woodruff been called off by 
Emma, who arrived at that very instant. 

Col. Woodruff, having been unsuccessful in 
gaining admittance to the mansion which, con- 
tained every thing he held dear on earth, wander- 
ed, he knew or cared not whither. His brain was 
coufused: he endeavored to recollect distinctly 
the events that had just transpired; for the life of 
him he could not. Semetimes the lifeless form of 
the lovely Emma, as her head rested on the body 
of her deceased parent, would start before his 
mind, and a tear would wet his manly cheek, 
then again he would recollect the malignant and 
ferocious countenance of the robber, and his hand 
would instinctively grasp the hilt of his sword. 

From such thoughts as these, he was aroused 
by the sound of a person’s foot near him. He 
turned, and saw the fiend-like visage of the mun 
who had committed, this most atrocious murder, 
now distorted with rage. The robber raised a 
small silver whistle to his lips which sent forth a 
shrill sound. Quickly did the young soldier grasp 
his sword; but before the blade could leave the 
scabbard his arms were seized and tied behind 
his back, and the unfortunate young man found 
himself a psisoner in the hands of a gang of 
outlaws and thieves. 

The marauders addresed each other in French, 
with which language Woodruff was partially ac- 
quainted. He learned that he was to be taken to 
France, but how he was to be disposed of on his 
arrival he could not ascertain. The leader of 
the band, believing him to be the son of Sir Robert, 
expected to obtain a large ransom for him. The 
party consisted of five, including the prisoner ; 
they travelled only by night, being fearful of detec- 
tion. At the end of the tenth day, they reached 
the mountains which rear their heads on either side 
of the town of Dieppa. Here they remained con- 
cealed a day and two nights, before Col. Wood- 
ruff knew definitely what was to be his fate. He 
was then iniormed that he was that day to suffer 
death, the captain having found out that no ransom 
could be obtained for him, 

Near the place in which they were then con- 
cealed, was asmall lake, more properly called a 
pond of water, which was from ten to fifteen feet 
deep. It was on all sides surrounded by ligh and 
insurmountable rocks, except the West, where it 
was connected with the river Arque by a small 
creek. On the north side, a few solitary and 
stinted trees crowned the summit of the precipice ; 
and on this spot the robbers had resolved to de- 
prive the unfortunate young soldier of his life. 
Col. Woodruff approached the trees, his arms 
strongly pinioned; a sturdy robber walked on 
each side, both of them carrying a short drawn 
broad-sword, and one of them, who was none 
other than the leader of the band—the murderer 
of Sir Robert, holding in bis other hand, a loaded 
carabine which he deposited on the ground at the 
distance of ubout fifty yards from the edge of the 
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precipice. On arriving at the intended spot the 
robbers proceeded cautiously to unloose the cord | 
which bound the intended victim’s arms, with 
which they resolved to lash him to the tree. Col. | 
Woodruff looked calmly around; he was on the | 
verge of a precipice. Sixty feet below him lay 
the dark and sluggish waters of the pond, we 
have just described Near the water, a portion of 
the rock projected out, aboit twenty-five feet, thus 
making it almost impossible for a person to leap 
from the summit without being dashed to pieces. 

‘She robbers having untied the cord were about 
to fasten him to the tree; but no sooner did the 
young man find his hands unloosed, than witha 
desperate effort, he cleared himself from the | 
grasp of the outlaw, and seizing him by the throat | 
with one hand, he violently wrenched his sword | 
from him with the other. But that moment had 
well nigh proved his last, for the robber’s com- | 
panion seeing his accomplice thus situated, aimed 
a tremendous and well-directed blow, at the young 
soldier’s head, which would undoubtedly have 
proved fatal, had he not quickly turned and with 
great dexterity warded it off. ‘The stroke was re- 
peated, and returned. Blow followed blow in| 
rapid succession, and the combatants cach intent | 
on destroying the other, seemed regardless of their 
own safety. The contest, however, was of short 
duration; the sword of the young soldier des- 
eended with an irresistible foree upon the steel | 
cap of the robber, which fell from his head, and 
the outlaw, himself stunned by the blow rolled 
upon the ground. The arm of Woodruff was 
raised to give the decisive blow, when to his un- 
utterable surprise, he beheld the tall form of Re- 
naud, (that was the name of the bandit chief,) in 
the very act of discharging the carabine at his 
body. The young man knew there was but a 
single chance for his life, and his resolution was | 
instantly taken. With the energies of despair, 
he took the terrific leap; alniost at the saine 
instant the robber fired; but it was too late. 
Woodruff was far, far, below. The face of Re- 
naud gleamed with a savage smile as he saw his 
victim descend the fearful precipice ; believing it 
to be the effect of his shot, he entertained no 
doubt of his death. This, however, was not the 
ease. Woodruff, having almost iniraculously 
escaped the projecting rock, reached the water 
unhurt. 

After meeting with numberless adventures, and 
suffering incredible hardships and privations, from 
hunger, and fatigue, he at length joined the En- 
glish army, which had just united withthe Spanish, 
under the celebrated Duke of Savoy, and was now 
engaged in beseiging the French town of St. 
Quintin; Col. Woodruff being thus unable to 
leave his regiment, was prevented returning to 
England, greatly to his sorrow and regret. 











We must now return to Berkley Hall. Since 
the burial of old Sir Robert. Charlotte 8. had 
been the constant companion of Emma Stanley; 
but a deep gloom had settled upon the latter, 
which the utmost endeavors of Charlotte could 
notremove. She seldom mentioned the name of 
Woodruff, but when he was spoken of by her 
friends, the tears which fell from her mild blue 





|had not seen since long before the death of 





eyes, spoke more than tongue can tell, or pen 
describe. 

Immediately after the death of the old Knight, 
a message had been sent his son, informing him of 
the sad event, and, that business required his im- 
mediate presence atthe Hall. Two months had 
now elapsed, and he was daily expected. At 
length Sir Edwin Stanley came. But he came not 
alone. He was accompanied by a young, a beau- 
tiful, and a lovely wife. . 

Every body except Lord S. appeared pleased 
with this match; but none more so than the fair 
Charlotte. Lord 8. could not conceal his chagrin 
and disappointment; for several days he observed 
a sullen taciturnity; but he at length recovered 
his accustomed good humor, and being ever alive 
to his daughter's happiness, and moreover pleased 
with the person and manners of Charles C., he 
finally yielded to his earnest intreaties, and con- 
sented to their union. 

Things were in this situation, when one evening 
as the two friends were sitting alone by the cham- 
ber window of Emma, they were alarmed by the 
sight of a horse running furiously down the rod, 
which led from the castle, and at a short distance 
behind, they saw a man lying apparently dead. 
The servants were instantly called, and directed 
to bring him to the hall. 

But how was Emma shocked at beholding the 
well known features of Count Dunois, whom she 
her 
father. The unfortunate man was placed upon a 
bed, and every means were used to alleviate his 
sufferings. A physician, in a short time arriving 
proceeded to examine his wounds, which he pro- 
nounced te be mortal. 


The dying man at length opened his eyes and 
gazed earnestly around, but on perceiving where 
he was, he closed them again with a deep groan. 
He was warned, that the hour of his death was at 
hand, and that he could not survive, at the extent, 
more than two hours. The physician who com- 
municated this intelligence, now left the room; 
Charlotte S. had retired some time since, thus 
leaving Sir Edwin and his sister alone with the 
invalid. The former now approached the bed, 
and inquired of the Count, if it was his pleasure 
that a priest be sent for to confess and absolve 
him. The dying man replied in alow and husky 
tone of voice :— 

“ Sir Edward, thou little knowest me. These 
base and hypocritial priests have been the bane of 
my life. Living, I have hated, and dying I despise 
them; therefore name them to me no more.” 
A silence of several minutes now ensued, which 
was at length broken by the Count :— 

“ Sir Edwin,” he said, **thou hast been kind, 
very kind, to one who has injured you so deeply as 
myself; therefore I will no longer deceive you. 
Know then that Ihave assumed the title by which 
Lam known, for the most base purposes; my real 
name is Renaud; by birth I am a Frenchman; 
and by profession a robber!” 

Renaud—(for he was indeed the same with 
Count Dunois,)—then related the circumstances 
attending his last visit to the Hall, his murder of 
old Sir Robert, his rencounter with, and the sub- 
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sequent capture, and (as he supposed) death of 
Woodruff. 

‘‘ Base despicable wretch!” eried Sir Edwin,” 
when the unfortunate man had finished lis narra- 
tive—“ Had’st thou thy accustomed health and 
strength, this hour, yes, this very moment should 
be thy last, or, thy polluted hands should be stained 
with the blood of another Stanley ; but dying as 
thou dost the death of a dog, [ cannot hate, but 1 
despise, nay, I even pity thee.” 

A deep groan, followed by a convulsive strug- 
gle, told too plainly that the soul of the miserable 
man had left its tenement of clay. 

«“ Thank heaven,” continued Sir Edwin, without 
noticing the event, ‘* no suspicion now can sully, 
no stain can rest on the character of my dear, my 
noble friend. I never did,—alas! who that knew 
Woodruff could believe him guilty of such a 
crime. Emma—” as he spoke he turned to the 
place where his sister sat. Her head was reclining 
against the back of the chair; her eyes were 
closed ; and her cheeks pale as marble, Emma! 
my sister !” he cried, ‘what ails thee; speak to 
me.”’ Emma returned no answer, and Sir Edwin, 
taking her gently in his arms, carried her, with 
rapid steps from this scene of horror. Quickly 
he reached her chamber, where he deposited his 
lovely sister upon the bed. Having sprinkled 
some water over her face, and opened the windows 
so as to admit the pure and fresh air, he soon had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that she gave signs 
of returning life. 

But the tender and delicate frame of Emma 
Stanley, had received a shock, it could not support. 
She sunk under a burning fever, which baffled the 
skill of the most eminent physicians; and on the 
sixth day almost every hope of recovery was 
dismissed. 

It was on the close of a lovely day in the month 
of October, the last rays of the setting sun had 
found their way in the room where lay the wasted 
form of Emma Stanley. At the head of the bed 
and partly concealed from sight by the rich dam- 
ask curtains which surrounded it, sat Charlotte 8. 
Her cheeks were wet with the tears which were 
flowing fast, and which she was in vain endeavor- 
ing toconceal. At the foot of the bed, stood Sir 

‘Edwin Stanley looking sorrowfully.at the beloved 
being who lay before him. ‘Tears stood in his 
eyes which he wished to, but was unable to re- 
strain. 

“ Charlotte,” at length, said Emma, faintly ; 
‘¢ one favor more I have to ask of thee, which will 
be in all probability the last. It is this :—should 
the tale that fearful man told prove untrue, should 
he be indeed still alive, and shouldst thou ever 
meet him more—tell him, dear Charlotte, that 
Emma Stanley forgot not her vows, but that she 
loved him to the hour of her death. Tell him 
too % 

The heavy tread of an armed foot was heard in 
the hall. The eyes of Emma brightened, as she 
looked earnestly towards the door. The step 
swiftly approached, the door was thrown open, 
and the tall and commanding form of Woodruff 
entered, 

‘Henry! dear Henry!” murmured the dying 
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girl, “thou ait indeed still alive, and now I die 
contented.” 

Woodruff approached and imprinted a kiss 
upon her marble forehead. But, alas! she was 
no more. Without a struggle, or a groan, her an- 
gelic spirit had been released from its prison- 
house, and had returned to the hands of its Maker. 

Little remains to be told, Colonel Woodruff re- 
fusing the intreaties of his friend, to make the 
hall his home, returned to the army. He was to 
be seen in the front rank of every battle, courting 
danger, and seeking te lose that life which had 
now, becomea burden. He was ina few months 
after killed in battle, fighting bravely at the head 
of his regiment. 

The lovely Charlotte S—— was at last united 
to the man of her choice. Long and happily did 
they live; and if tradition is to be believed, the 
happy couple were surrounded, on the twentieth 
anniversary of their marriage, by as large a family 
of promising sous—(not to mention those of the 
other sex)—as blessed the good Patriarch, Jacob 
of old. 


G. V. S. 





A Haunted Ship. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Tue world abounds with ghost-stories, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to get them at first hand; 
thatis to say, from persons who have actually seen 
the ghosts; this may be the reason why they 
have fallen into some discredit with the dubious. 
I once, however, heard a story of the kind from 
one who came within an ace of being an eye- 
witness, and who believed it most honestly. He 
was a worthy captain of the sea; a native either 
of Nantucket or Martha’s Vineyard, I forget 
which; at any rate, of a place noted for its breed 
of hardy mariners. I met with him in the ancient 
city of Seville, having anchored with his brig in 
the Guadalquiver, in the course of a wandering 
voyage. Our conversation one day turned upon 
the wonders and adventures of the sea; when he 
informed me that, among his multifarious cruis- 
ings, he had once made a voyage on board of a 
haunted ship. It was a vessel that had been met 
with drifting, half-dismantled, and with flagging 
sails, about the sea near the Gulf of Florida, be- 
tween the mainland and the Bahama Banks. 
Those who boarded her found her without a liv- 
ing soul on board; the hatehways were broken 
open; the cargo had been rifled; the decks fore 
and ait were covered with bleod; the shrouds and 
rigging were smeared with the same, as if some 
wretched beings had been massacred as they 
clung to them; it was evident that the ship had 
been plundered by pirates, and, to all appearance 
the crew had been murdered and thrown over- 
board. 

The ship was taken possession of by the find- 
ers, and brought to Boston, in New-Englaud: but 
the sailors who navigated her to port declared they 
would not make another voyage for all the wealth 
of Peru. They had been harrassed the whole 
way by the ghosts of the murdered crew; who at 
night would come up out of the companion-way 
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and the fore-castle, run up the shrouds, station | himself. ‘In a word the ship parted her cables, 
themselves on the yards, and at the mast-heads, | drove before the wind, stranded on the rocks, and 
and appear to perfornr al} the usual duties of the | there she laid her bones. 
ship. | When the captain returned from his expeditien 
As noharm lad resulted from this: ghostly sea- | up the river, he found his late gallant vessel a 
manship, the story was treated lightly, and the | mere hulk, and received this wonderful account 
vessel was fitted out for another voyage; but) of her fate from his sagaeious brother-in-law. 
when ready for sea, no sailors could be ¢ gottoem-} Whether the wreck continued to be h.unted or net 
bark in her. She hay for some time in Boston | le could not inform me; and I forgot to ask 
harbor, regarded by the superstitious seamen asa| whether the owners recovered any thing from 
fated ship; and there she might have rotted ha | the underwriters, who rarely insure against acci- 
not the worthy captain who related to me the story, | dents from ghosts. ; 
undertaken to command her. He succeeded in Such is one of the nearest chances I have ever 
getting sonre hard tars, who stood less in awe of | had of getting to the fountain head of a ghost story. 
ghosts, to accompany him, and kis brother-in4aw | I have often since regretted that the captain should 
sailed with him as chicf mate. have been so sound a sleeper, and that I did net 
When they had got fairly to sea, the hobgoblin | see his brother-in-law. 
erew began to play their pranks. At night there _——— 





would be the deuce to play in.the hold: such Midnight 
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racketing and rummaging, as if the whole cargo 
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was overhauled; bales tumbled about, and bozes ’ . 
° * ° , Py ory 

broken open; and sometimes it seemed as if all From the Gift of 1837. 
the ballast was shifted from side to side. Allthis : 


“It is the hour, 
Of night’s black arch the key-stane: 


was heard with dismay by the sailors; and even 
the captain's brother-in-law, who appears to have 
been a very sagacious man, was exceedingly | 
The 41, - “1, | "Tis midnight! yet I fan the dying flame 
troubled at it. As to the captain himself, he © OME: J” ’ ee Fae vege 
honestly confessed tome that he never saw nor And stir the fading embers. I would sleep, 
heard anything ; but then he slept soundly, and | Had I but power to break the length’ning chaiz 


when once asleep was hard tobe awakened. Of unavailing thought. This evening long 

Notwithstanding all these ghostly vagaries, the I've tried, but all In vain, to bind the wounds 
ship arrived safe at the destined end of her voy- Of this sad, aching breast. The witching page 
age, which was one of the South American river Of gey romance Iturn’d, but, ah! ne more 
under the line. The captain proposed to go, ,| My spwit lost, in that ideal world, 
his boat, to atown some distance up the river, | Its consciousness of grief. And then I read 
leaving his slrip in charge of his brother-in-law. That heav’nly word, which oft has cheer'd the soul 
The latter said he would anchor her opposite to In sickness, sorrow, torture, pain, and death : 
an island in the river, where he could go on shore I read—but yet, for me, there is no balm 
at night, and yet be at hand to kecp guard upon Even in Gilead—no physician there. 
her; but that nothing should tempt him to sleep | Tis midnight!—silent midnight!— 
on board. The crew all swore the same. The All around 
captain could not reasonably object to such an ar-| Are wrapped in slumbers deep—and she towsleeps, 
rangement; so the ship was anchored epposite to} My mother! my beloved, my dearest friend ! 
the island, and the captain departed on Lis expedi-} She sleeps! but in the grave. 

OL! at this hour, 
How oft has she watched beside my couch! 
How ofien toil’d, that my recurring wants 
Might be supplied! that I might taste the fruit 
Of knowledge; and, when tasted, that I might 
Drink deeper its pure waters. 
How oft she prayed 

E’en at this hour, that I might follow him 
Who ever tanght humility and leve! 


tron. 
Fora time all went well; the brother-in-law 


and his sagacious comrades regularly abandoned 
the ship at night-fall, and slept on shore; the 
ghosts then took command, and the ship remained 
xs quietly at anchor as though she had been man- 
ned by living bodies instead of hobgoblin spirits 
One night, however, the captain’s brother-in-law 
was awakened by a tremendous storm. He eas! 
ened to the shore. The sea was lashed up in| ThatI might leave my dazzling dreams of fame 
foaming and roarmg surges; the rain came down | To list His precepts ; that my spirit proud 

in torrents—thre lightning flashed—the thunder bel- | Might ever bear his image. 

Jowed. It was one of those sudden tempests only At this hour 

known at the tropics. The captain’s brother-in-| She last pronounced my name. But on that scene 
law cast a rueful look at the poor tossing and la-| I may not, eannot dwell !—Oh! shall lhear 
boring ship. He saw numbers of wncouth| That gentle voice no more? Will nother call, 
heings busy about her, who were only to be des-| So sweet, so faint, e’er summon me again 

cribed by the flashes of lightning, or by pale fires | To smooth her pillow, or support her head ? 

that glided about the rigging: he heard oecasion-| My mother, my beloved! Oh! that onee more— 
ally the piping of a boatswain’s whistle, or the | Yet wherefore wish it? And why this complaint, 
bellowing of a hoarse voice through » speaking- W hen thou art happy--whenthou know’st the bliss 
‘The ghosts were evidently striving to| Whieh mertals may not know, until from earth 
They take their joyful flight!—Mother ! wita thee 
ll strive to say; My God, thy will be dene!” 





trumpet. 
save the ship; but a tropical storm is rep-nantiaas, 
an overmatch for ghost, or goblin, or even the—— 
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ORIGINAL. 
Peripatetic Conversations on the 
Drama. 


Ir was a delightful afternoon when Crassus and 
myself were again wandering through our old 
thaunts. 

‘ Look” said he, “ at yon mighty city, which I 
believe is destined to be the first in the world, and 
ask what would be the sensations of Sir Henry 
Hudson, were he now alive, to navigate the 
magnificent river which bears bis name ?” 

I could not answer. 
youth, which brought unto me so much long for- 
gotten joy, had the mastery.of my feelings and 
prevented utterance. I was silent and not even 
the red man could have stood more subdued, but 
ah! with feelings how far different than did I, 
while surveying the towering ware-houses on 
whose site I had.laved in that glorious stream. 

“ Come,” said Crassus who, percetving my 
emotion, “let us walk.” 

We had proceeded but a short distance, when 
Roscius joined us. 
Crassus, “I am glad to see you; come, let us 
repair to eur old seat, and talk.”’ 

I was really jealous, indeed envious, while 
witnessing the enthusiasm which marked in his 
address to Roscius, the accents of my friend. 
Forgetting my selfishness, I said to Crassus, “ you 
remember your promise respecting Hamlet.” 

“True,” said he, “ but I doubt whether I can do 
justice to the task, although, as I before said, it is 
a subject on which I could, for hours, delightedly 
dwell.” 


He commenced by saying, that he thought iu | 


our last conversation, he had restered Hamlet to 
‘reason. Roscius assented to this but, evidently, 
in a manner which indicated by his brevity, an 
unwillingness to have any thing interfere with the 
fulminations of Crassus. 

‘‘Of Hamlet, as it should be acted, I would 
refer,” said Crassus, “to the immortal bard him- 
self. Whatcan be more condensed, more true, 
and more inviting than the advice which Hamlet 
offers to the players, as it regards the manner in 
which we tkmk it was intended the character 
itself should be performed.” 

Roscius here remarked that, he had frequently 
seen players of established reputation, violate all 
the rules set dewn in this identical passage, while 
engaged in its delivery.” 

‘“[ doubt not,” said Crassus—“ but let us 
examine what Shakspeare, through Ophelia, says 
Hamlet. Her remarks may assist us very 
much. She describes him as— 


ef 


‘The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 
O woe is me! 

fo have seen what I have seen, seeing what I see!’ 


The reminiscences of 


«“ Ah! my friend,” continued | 


| Hamlet summed up, and in accordance with it, 


‘ 


|should we find him act, however, he might be 
| veiled by his assmmed madness, and the melancho- 
ily towhich he was a victim. ‘Crassus, after some 
| trifling observations, which I offered, continued by 
| saying, that the character is founded in truth and 
nature. “ I will not attempt” said he, “ to amplify; 
it would take a day to discuss the merits of any 
character drawn by one who was so unconsciously 
the greatest writer, which any age has given 
birth to.” 

Roscius here remarked, that the more he studied 
| the more was he impressed by the transcendant 
| genius of Shakspeare, and greatly was his surprise 
increased, to find that, in his proud day, those 
| whom he delighted, were comparatively so indifle- 
|rent to the merit of a character—unrivalled, or J 
should say, unapproachable. 


| In this description, we have the character of 


a 


} 
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‘“* We will waive that discussion,” said Crassus. 
“Come, let us talk, the soothing breeze is inviting, 
and we will leisurely walk along this deserted 
avenue,” and he continued by saying that, “Jn 
'dramatic delineations, where poetry throws the 
reins to imagination, a concentration of pas- 
sion and feeling is requisite. So with Hamlet— 
ihe is presented to us concentrated. We have 
lim in his essence, he was a scholar, a philoso- 
pherandaman. He wasbreda gentleman. In 
ithe delineation, not one of these cliaracteris- 
tics should for a moment, be lost siglt of, particu- 
larly the latter. Hamlet never could or rather, 
|never should forget, that he was a prince anda 
gentleman. He therefore, could never consistently, 
vent his anger boisterously or ‘ tear the passion to 
rags,’in the breathings of his philosophy. Hamlet 
is always playing the philosopher. In its indul- 
gence he finds solace. When Rosencrantz and 
| Guildenstern apprised him that the players had 
fallen off in estimation, he says,— 


} 
| 
} 
| 
/ 
} 


‘It is not very strange: for my uncle is king in 
Denmark; and those, that would make mcuthis at 
him while my father lived, now give twenty, forty, 
fifty, nay, an hundred ducats a piece, for his pic- 
jture in ttle. There is something in this more 
than natural, if philosophy could but find it out.’ ” 
| «That passage,” said Roscius, “‘I have never 
heard spoken, with one or two exceptions, but in 
‘direct violation of the rules laid down by the bard 
' himself.” 
| «Throughout the play,” rejoined Crassus, “ | 
| have observed that Hamlet never, in propria per- 
\sone, playsthe madman. We hear of his pranks, 
| but it was not at all in accordance with the design 
of Shakspeare to exhibit him. How many ideas 
‘rush upon me,” he added, ‘ when reflecting upon 
the play of Hamlet, indeed I am ata loss where to 
| begin or where to end while engaged in such a 
discussion. If the play of Hamlet, were under- 
taken by a competent company, some unimportant 
and trifling matters rescinded, it would prove a 
treat worthy the participation of all who are alive 
| to philosophic breathing, and to nature’s glowin 
| genuine portraiture.” 

“Why” said Roscius, “is it that the advic 
given by Polonius to his son, Laertes is omitted ¢ 


? 
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It furnishes in my humble opinion, a code equally 
as comprehensive for the government of the men, 
as does the celebrated advice to the players con- 
stitute one for the actor.” | 

‘“T was not aware,” said Crassus, “ that it was 
ever omitted.” 

“It is not now spoken on the stage,” was the 
reply. Crassus appeared to be incredulous. “ No 
wonder,” continued he, “the stage has degenera- 
ted, when such passages are expunged from the 
prompter’s book—whvy it mightalmost be consider- 
ed a meet accompaniment to the decalogue ;” and, 
here, with point and force he rarely assumed, we 
were favored by arecital of the passage on which 
he had laid so much stress— 


“Go 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, | 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to tity soul with hooks of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’'d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee, 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all,—To thine ownself be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


| 


? 
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“These remarks,” said Crassus unto his de- 
lighted hearers, “teem with all which is calcu- 
lated to pilot a man in the difficult navigation of 
life, and the omission of them, indicates want of 
taste in the manager, or ability and judgment in 
the actor.” 

How delightful it would be,” said Roscius, 
‘to see that noble play acted with correctness and ) 
efficiency in all its parts! What intellectual lux- 
ury would flow from it?” 

“ Indeed, my young friend, that I believe will 
never be witnessed, and much do [ regret it—not 

my own account for my theatrical days are 
over, buton account of the rising generation who 
arecompelled, if they desire recreation, to see 
Shakspeare mutilated, if not butchered, else to 
look at the childish, or meretricious gauds nightly 
spread before them, and fit only for the nursery 
visitant. I apprised you that it is a long time 
since I visited a theatre, and, perhaps, I may in 
my remarks be unwarrantably severe.” Roscius 
repeated with a look and tone of sorrow, he was 
not. 

«‘ The character of Polonius,” Crassus remarked, 
“has, in my opinion, by its enactors been most 
generally misunderstood. His only fault is the 
garrulity incident to age. If it be a fault, in what 
light should I appear when treating of matters 
that live only in my reminiscence. Did I not tell! 





you [ should be garrulous? Have you not found 
me so ?”’ 

“No indeed,” said Roscius, ‘‘ and now you re- 
mind me of the advice given to Ophelia, by Po- 
lonius and Laertes, respecting the deportment, 
she should assume in her intercourse, with Ham- 
let. How rarely have I heard these passages 
spoken with the point and pith intended.” 

“I was about uttering something similar,” said 
Crassus, ‘‘ as at the moment, an anecdote came up 
from the ‘store-house of memory.’ It related to 
Betterton, who when asked by the bishop of 
London, ‘ Why actors could produce tears in the 
display of fictitious grief, when ministers from the 
pulpit treating of the salvation of their auditors, 
and pathetically urging them to repentance, were 
listened to with such apparent indifference,’ ‘My 
lord,’ replied the actor, ‘ we are always in earnest.’ 
It is earnestness that constitutes acting, though 
some confound it with boisterousness. The un- 
educated wood-sawyer, quarreling for an odd six- 
pence, and the well bred gentleman are about as 
much alike. The time admonishes us to depart,” 
and mournfully was this uttered by Crassus. “See 
how yon sun, descending so rapidly, gives its 
prismatic beauty to clothe our trees in their au- 
tumnal glory. Do they not appear like a dying 
christian whose brightest hours are his last?” He 
paused—‘‘ young man,” said he, ‘7 am in the 
autumn of my days ; and, although no friend to 


the profession of the stage, I hope the leaves 


which are now falling from my time withered 
branches, may light on a soil to which they may 
prove beneficial.” 

Roscius was mute—the bell gave indication of 
departure, and as I gazed upon the gilded glories 
of that autumnal sunset, and surveyed the calm, 
but melancholy features of Crassus, every worldly 
feeling subsided, and in silence, 1 sought my 


home. we 








Why should we Meet Again! 


Wuy should we meet again? 
Why keep alive the fire, 

Whose flame can only light 
Hope’s funeral pyre? 

Why should we meet again? 
Why let our lips renew 

Those plighted vows, dark Fate 
Forbids kept true ? 


Why should we meet again? 
Why let our eyes impart 

Joy’s sunny gleam—when Grief 
Freezes each Heart? 


Yet, once we'll meet again, 
That sad FarewE t to say ; 
Whose Memory through Life’s waste 
Shall track our way ! 


Yet once we'll meet again! 
Through the long void of years, 
Green shall that hour be kept 
By Memory’s tears! 
Yet, once we'll meet again! 
Then amid fev’ring crowds, 
Plunge ;—where the with’ring heart 
Its anguish shrouds! 


THE 
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The Count and his Cousin. 


BY MRS. EMMA C, EMBURY. 


From the Gift for 1887. 


“Who is that beautiful girl to whom you bow so 
familiarly ?” said Charles Winstanley to Horace 
Greenville, as they proceeded down the steps of 
the City Hotel. 

“That was Adelaide Walsingham, your cousin 
and mine, Charles,” said Horace; ‘really you 
must have left yourmemory among the beauties 
of Paris, if you cannot recognise your nearest in 
kin.” 

“You forget, Horace, that when I saw Adelaide 
she was a lively little hoyden, scarce ten years 
old; the lapse of seven years makes a wonderful 
difference in a lady, whatever it may do with a 
gentleman.” 

“ Nay, if you begin to discuss Time’s changes, 
Charles, 1 must confess you cannot congratulate 
yourself upon having escaped a touch of his fin- 
ger. Who, in that bronzed complexion and 
hirsute visage, could discover any trace of the 
smooth-cheeked boy whom I last saw on the deck 
of a French packet-ship, some seven years ago. 
But tell me, why did you not*write that you were 
coming home 7?” 

“Because I did not know my own mind, Horace; 
[ really was not quite certain of it until I had been 
a week at sea. The odd pronunciation of my 
German valet having caused my name to be pla- 
ced on the list of passengers as Mr. Stanley, it 
occurred to me that the mistake would enable me 
to return incognito, and I thought [ would humor 
the joke, if but to see how many of my old friends 
would recognise me. I arrived late last evening, 
and should now be a perfect stranger ininy native 
city, had I not met you this morning; and even 
you, Horace, did not at first know me.” 

“Know you, Charles! who the deuce could 
even see you behind that immense growth of 
brush-wood upon your lip and cheek! Do you 
really mean to wear those enormous whiskers 
and moustaches ?” 

‘Certainly not longer than suits my present 
purpose, Horace. When I was in Germany I 
learned to wear moustaches for the same reason 
that [learned to smoke the meerschaum—because 
every body else did it. In Paris I reduced them a 
little, but did not entirely banish them, because 
there also [ found them in fashion. A lively little 
French lady, a passenger in our ship, wagered a 
pair of Paris gloves that I would not wear them a 
week in America; I accepted the bet, and for 
one week you will see me ‘bearded like the 
pard,’” 

“Nay, if you like them,” said Horace, laugh- 
ing “you need not seek an excuse for wearing 
them; they are quite the fashion, and ladies now 
estimate a man not as they once did, by his alti- 
tude, but by the length of his whiskers.” 

“I have no desire to win ladies’ favor by wear- 
ing an unshaven face,” answered Charles; “but 
pray, Horace, tell me something mere about our 
pretty cousin.” 

‘‘ She is as lovely in character, Charles, as she 
is in person, but she has one great fault; like the 


most of our fashionable belles, she has a mania 
for every thing foreign. Her manners, her dress, 
her servants, all come from abroad, and she has 
declared to me repeatedly her resvlution never to 
marry an American.” 

“ What is it that my fair country-women so 
much admire in their foreign lovers?” asked 
Charles. 

“O, they say there is a polish and elegance of 
manner belonging to foreigners which Americans 
never possess. Two of Adelaide’s intimate friends 
have recently married scions of some antedeluvian 
German family, and our lovely cousin is ambiti- 
ous of forming an equally splendid alliance.” 

“If she were to marry a western farmer, said 
Charles, witha smile, ‘‘she wouldreign over a 
principality quite as large and perhaps more flour- 
ishing, than usually belongs to these emigrant no- 
bles.”’ 

« Adelaide is a noble hearted girl,” replied Ho- 
race, ‘and I wish she could be cured of her folly.” 

“Tf she isreally a sensible girl, Horace, and 
that is her only fault, I think she might be cured.” 

Horace shook his head. 

«“ Come and dine with me, Horace; be careful 
to tell no one of my arrival, and we'll discuss the 
matter over a bottle of fine old Madeira, if you are 


not too fashionable to drink it.” 


* * * a 


* 


‘The windows of Mr. Walsingham’s house pour- 
ed-a flood of light through the crimson silk cur- 
tains: upon the wet and dreary looking street, 
while the music heard at intervals told to the 
gaping crowd collected about the door, that the 
rich were making merry. The decorated rooms 
| were brilliant with an array of youth and beauty, 
| but fairest among them stood the mistress of the 
festival. Attired ina robe of white crape, with 
ne ornamentthana pearl bandeau confining her 
white tresses, she locked the personification of 
joy... 

‘« Cousin Horace,” she exclaimed,” as she saw 
her, favorite cousin enter her room, *‘you have not 
been here these three days ;” and then, ina lower 
tone she added, “Who was that splendid Don 
Whiskerando with whom I saw you walking yes 
terday?” 

Horace laid his finger on his lip as a tall figure 
emerged from the crowd at the entrance of the 
room: ‘Miss Walsingham, allow me to present 
to you the most noble Count Pfeiflenhammer.” 

The blood mounted Adelaide’s cheek as the 
Count bowed low over the hand which he hasten- 
ed tosecure for the next quadrille. There wasa 
mischievous sparkle in Horace’s eye, and a deep 
devotedness in the stranger's manner, which made 
her feela little uncomfortable, though she knew 
not why. A single glance sufficed to show her 
that the Count was attired in a magnificent court 
suit, with diamond buckles at the knee and a dia- 
mond band looping up the elegant chapeau-bras 
which encumbered his arm. After some minutes, 
she ventured to look more courageously at him. 
He was tall and exceedingly well shaped: his 
eyes were very bright, but the chief attraction was 
a beautiful mouth, garnished with the most splen- 
did moustache that ever graced an American ball- 
room. Adelaide was delighted. He danced ele- 
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gantly; not with the stiff, awkward manner of an, think I could treat him with common civility, if it 
American, who always seems half ashamed ofthe | were not for your sake.” 

undignified parthe is playing,but withabuoyancy|) “ Then, for my sake, dear uncle, treat him civ- 
of step, and grace of motion perfectly unrivalled, | illy, and I give you my word, you shall not repent 
—Adelaide was enchanted. He spoke English your kindness.” 

very well; a slight German accent alone betrayed} Every day saw the Count paying his devoirs to 
his foreign birth, and Adelaide did not like him! the lovely Adelaide, and always framing some 
the less for that. Itis true she felt a little queer} very winning excuse for his visit. A boquet of 
when she found herself whirling through the waltz | rare exotics or an exquisite print, a scarce book, 
in the arms of an entire stranger, and her brow or a beautiful specimen of foreign mechanism, 
flushed with something very like anger when she | were sure to behis apology. Could any girl of 
felt his bearded lip upon her hand, as he placed | seventeen be insensible of such gallant wooing, 
her ina seat, but this was only the freedom of| especially when proffered by a rich young noble- 





foreign manners. 

The evening passed away like a dream, and A- 
delaide retired to her room witha burning cheek, 
and a frame exhausted by what she deemed plea- 
sure. She was too much excited for sleep, and 
when she appeared at her father’s breakfast-tabie, 
(a duty she never neglected,) it was with sucha 
pale cheek and heavy eye that he was seriously 
alarmed. 

“These late hours will kill you, my child,” said 
he, as he kissed her forehead; ‘I shall return at 
noon, and if I find you still solanguid, [ shall send 
for Dr. .” 

So saying he stept into his carriage and drove 
to his counting-room, where immersed in busi- 
ness, he quite forgot Adelaide’s cheek, until the 
dinner hour summoned him from his dingy little 
office to his stately mansion, As he entered the 
door, he recollected Adelaide’s exhausted look. 

“ Poor child,” murmured he, “I wonder how 
she is?” 

A low musical laugh struck on his ear as the 
servant threw open the drawing-room, and the 
sight of her radiant countenance, looking more 
brilliantthan ever,as she sat between cousin Ho- 
race and the Count, soon quieted his fears. 

Mr. Walsingham, incommon with most Amer- 


icans of the olden times, had a great prejudice a- | 


vainst foreigners. “If they are real lords,” he used 
to say, “they don’t want my daughter, and if they 
are not real lords, my daugliter don’t want them.” 
His notions of Teutonic character were founded 


jall the aspirantsafter ladies’ smiles. 


|}man, who wore such splendid whiskers, and 
|} whose moustache and imperial were the envy of 
Adelaide 
soon began to discover that, when the Count was 
present, time flew on eagles’ wings; and when, 
after spending the morning in her company, he 
ventured to make one of the gay circle usually as- 
sembled in her drawing roem at evening, she was 
conscious of a degree of pleasure for which she 
was unwilling to account. His intimacy with her 
cousin, Horace, afforded him the opportunity of 
being her companion abroad as well as at home, in 
the gay evening party, the morning promenade, 
or the afternoon ride, the handsome Count was 
ever her attendant. 

A feeling of gratified vanity probably aided the 
natural goodness of Adelaide’s temper, and ena- 
bled her to endure, with exemplary equanimity, 
the railleriesof her young friends; but she was 
not so tranquil when her father began seriously to 
remonstrate against this improper intimacy. 

“You have had all your whims gratified, Ade- 
laide,” said he, “now you must iadulge one of 
mine. Adopt as many foreign fashions as you 
| please, but remember-that you never, with my 
| consent, marry any other tianan American. My 
fortune has been made by own industry—my 
name was transmitted to me unsullied by my fath- 
}er, who earned his patent of nobility when he sig- 

ned the declaration of independence, and no emp- 





| ty titled foreigner shall ever reap the fruits of my 


| toil, or teach my daughter to be ashamed of her 


upon the wonderful stories which his mother used | republican father,” 


to tell him about the Hessians, and vague ideas of 


ruffians and child-eaters were associated in his 
mind with every German. The coldness with 
which he saluted the noble Count, formed a strik- 
ing contrast to the cordial warmth with which he 
grasped the hand of his nephew. 

“Glad to see you, Horace—could’nt speak a 
word to you last night; you were so surrounded 
with pretty girls. By the way, boy,” drawing him 
aside, “who is that hairy faced fellow ?” 

“ That is Count Pfeiffenhammer, uncle.” 

‘‘Count Pipehammer! Well, the Cermans 
have certainly an odd fancy in names. Pray what 
is his business ?”’ 

“ Business!” caid Horace, laughing; “Why 
his chief business at present is to receive the rev- 
enues of his principality.” 

‘‘ Principality !—fudge !—a few barren acres, 
half a dozen mud hovels on it, I suppose. It wont 
do, Horace—it wont do! Adelaide deserves some- 
thing better than a mouthfu! of moonshine. What 
the deuce did you bring him here for? I don’t 


The earnestness of these admonitions froma 
parent who had never before spoken except in the 
words of unbounded tenderness, first led Adelaide 
| to look into the depths of her own heart. She was 

almost terrified at her own researches, when she 
found that she had allowed the image ofthe Count 
) to occupy its most hidden recesses. Bitterly did 
| she repent her folly. 

“I wish he was an American,” sighed she; 
\“and yet, if he were he would not be half so 
pleasing. How devoted his manners are '—how 
| much feeling thereis in all he says and does!” 
| Poor Adelaide! she was like the fascinated bird 
| __she dreaded his power, yet she could not with- 
'draw herself from its influence. She could not 
| conceal from herself the fact that the manners of 
the Count too were greatly changed. From the 
‘courtly gallant he had gradually become the im- 
'passioned lover. He treasured her every look 
‘and word, and she keenly felt that in exposing her 
| own peace of mind she had also risked the loss of 


he 
} hig. 
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This state of things could not long exist without | 
anexplanation. Six months had scarcely passed 
since Adelaide first beheld the noble stranger, 
and already her young cheek had lost its glow, 
and her step its buoyant lightness. She was sit. 
ting alone one morning, brooding over her melan- 
choly forebodings, when the door opened and the 
object of her thoughts entered. Seating himself 
beside her, be commenced a conversation full of | 
those graceful nothings which women always love | 
to hear, but Adelaide was in no mood for gaiety. 
The Count intently watched the play of her ele] 
quent features, and then, as if he divined the tu- 
mult of her feelings. suddenly changed the topic 
to one of deeper interest. He spoke of himself— | 
of his various adventures—of his personal feel-| 
ings—and, finally, of his approaching departure 
for Europe. Adelaide’s cheek grew paler as he | 
spoke, but she suppressed the ery which rose to| 
her lips. The Count gazed earnestly upon her, 
and then seizing her hand and clasping it closely 
between his own, he poured forth the most pas- 
sionate expressions of affection. Half fainting 
with the excess of her emotions, Adelaide sat mo- 
tionless as a statue, until aroused by the Count’s 
intreaties for a reply. With bitter self-reproach 
she attempted to answer. Falteringly but frankly 
she stated her father’s objections to her union with 
a foreigner, and blamed herself for having per- 
mitted an intimacy which could only end in suffer- 
ing for both. 

«‘ Only tellme, Adelaide, that your father’s pre: 
judices are the sole obstacle,” said the Count pas: | 
sionately ; “ say but that you could have loved me, 
and I shall be content.” 

Adelaide blushed and trembled. 

‘For the love of heaven, answer me but by a} 
look !”’ 

Timidly that downeast eye was raised to his, 
and he was answered. 

Adelaide,” he resumed, after a moment's pause, 
“we may yet be happy. Could you love the hum- 
ble citizen as well as the noble Count?” 

A slight pressure of the little hand which lay in 
his, and a flitting smile on the tremulous lip, was 
sufficient reply. 

«“ Then hear me, Adelaide,” said her lover, «I 
will return to my country ; I will restore my honors 
to him who bestowed them, and then I may hope} 
to o 








’ 


meet 
“My utter contempt!” cried Adelaide vehe- 
mently. ‘ What, resign your country—forfeit the 
name of your fathers—desert your inheritance of 
duties '—No, Count Pfeiffenhammer ! if a love of 
freedom led you to become a citizen of this happy 
land, none would so gladly welcome youas Adv- 
laide Walsingham; but never would IL receive the 
sacrifice as a tribute to. transitory passion.” 

«« A transitory passion, Adelaide!” 

«“ Could I expect stability of feeling in him who 
can easily abandon his native land, and forget 
the claims of his country? You have taught me 
a bitter lesson, Count. No American would have 
shown such weakness of character as I have wit- 
nessed in him whom I fondly believed to be all 
that his lips professed. Would we had never 
met,’’ added she bursting into tears. 

“ Adelaide,” said the Count, “you love me— 





those precious tears assure me that you love me. 
Be mine, sweet one; your father will not be inex- 
crable—he adores you.” 

‘And therefore,” said she, “ you would have 
me make him wretched for life. Because he looks 
upon me with idolatry, you would have me dese- 
crate the image he has worshipped. Count 
Pfeiffenhammer, we must part! You do not un- 
derstand my nature—I have been: deceived in 
you ?” 

‘You have ! you have been deceived, my own 
sweet cousin!” cried the Count, as he covered 
her hand with passionate kisses. You have re- 
jected Count Pfeiffenhammer; will you also re- 
fuse the hand of your mad-cap cousin, Charles 
whose little wife you were seven years ago ?” 

Adelaide started from her seut in wild surprise. 
What means all this?—Charles Winstanley !— 
the Count!” The sudden revulsion of feeling 
overpowered her, and cousin Horace entered the 
room, just in time to see her sinking fainting in 
Charles Winstanley’s arms. 

How the anger of the lady, when she recovered 
and learned the trick that had been practised 
on her—the merriment of cousin Horace—the 
satisfaction of the father, and final reconciliation 
of all differences—may they not be far better im- 
agined than described ? 

A few weeks after a splendid party was again 
assembled in Mr. Walsingham’s drawing rooms ; 
but Adelaide was no longer the Jife of the party. 
Attired in bridal array and decked with the rich 
jewels which once sparkled on the person of the 
false Count, she satin blushing beauty beside her 
cousin Charles, who, now that he had shaved off 
his moustaches, and reduced his whiskers, looked 
like what he really was, atrue American. 

* But why, Charles, did you woo me in such 
out-landish guise 1” whispered she smilingly. 

‘‘ Because you vowed to marry none but an out- 
landish wooer. Plain Charles Winstanley would 
never have been allowed the opportunity of win- 
ning the heart Count Pfeinffenhammer so closely 
besieged.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, Charles,” said the happy father, “if 
American women would only value a man for the 
weight of his brains, rather than the lightness of 
heels and the strength of his principles, rather 
than the elegance of his manners, we should have 
less foreign foppery, and more homely virtue in 
our country.” 





ORIGINAL. 


Silent Worship. 


There is “a time to laugh,’—“a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak.” —Eceles. Chap. iii. 
«“ THEre is a time to laugh,”-—but ‘tis not when 
Those met to worship silently surround us, 

’'Tis mocking of our creator then, 
And mocking of the solemn scene around us. 


“ There is a time to speak."—but there’s an hour 
For silent, serious meditation given, 
A time when every lightly spoken word 
Is mockery in the all-seeing eye of Heaven, 
ELLA. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Tea-Table-Chat. 


summer has passed away, and the four 


Tue 


friends who had been scattered in different direc- | 


tions, to avoid the heat and dust of the city, now 
resumed their former meetings. ‘Time and separa- 
tion had not distroyed the recollection of their 
past enjoyment, and they met once more, with as 
much joy as ever. 

“I propose” said Louisa, after their first wel- 
comings were over, ‘that we all relate our adven- 
tures, since our separation. We may by that 
means, know how each one has past her time—we 
surely must have seen some odd specimens of 
human nature, Something ridiculous to give zest 
to the narratives.” 

« Commence then Louisa,” said Adelaide, “ for 
I fancy your narrative will be more piquant than 
either of our’s—for truly, you have an eye quick 
to perceive—the ridiculous.” 

«If I described all I have found ridiculous in 
my various tours and detours,” said Louisa, “ I 
fear I should never draw to a close—for I have 
been in the midst of the throng of my own species 
of bipeds all summer. In the first place, I started 
from my dear native city, when the dust was 
thickest, flies most numerous, Southern travellers 
most abounding and dog murderers, most active. 
I departed with a party of friends in a morning 
steam-boat, one bright, clear, delicious day. As 
soon as we were off I looked around to see who 
were my fellow passengers, in our voyage on the 
bright Hudson. I first perceived the family of 
Mr. Heavyton, one of the most wealthy merchants 
of our city, I knew them by sight, and promised 
myself lots of amusement from them. ‘Their ap- 
pearance foretold it, atthe first glance. For there 
they were, father, mother, and four daughters, all 
fat, short and possy; the females dressed out in 
the very extremes of fashion—their skirts were 
fuller and their sleeves were larger than any one 
else, while immense ear-drops, gold chains, huge 
broaches were not wanting. Iam sure Made- 
moiselle Armaud must have sent them out as a 
caricature of a print of the fashions. Opposite to 
them were seated, Mrs. Mowbray with her son 
and her daughter, whose oral aristocratic counte- 
nances contrasted with the round rubriand visages 
of the Heavytons. 

‘Ma,’ whispered Miss H., ‘ there are the Mow- 
brays over there.’ 

‘The Mowbrays, the Mowbrays,’ repeated 
Mamma, ‘ who are they.” 

‘La, don’t you know,’ replied Miss H., ‘they 
live in such styie down by the Battery.’ 

‘What, them ladies,’ said the mother, with a 
look of contempt, ‘ with calico dresses and cotton 
stockings’—glaneing ‘at the same time complacent- 
ly over the shining figured satins, silk stockings 
and French shoes, which adorned the five female 
Heavytons. 

‘Oh, but they are very stylish for all,’ responded 
Miss Lousindy, ‘and I should like of all things to 


become acquainted with them.’ 


* Nothin more easy, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Hea- 
vyton, drawing up in a dignified manner as all the 














wealth and magnificence of the Heavytons flowed 
in upop her recollection.” 

‘Uh, do look,’ exclaimed one of the daughters, 
with a tone of dismay, ‘if there ‘aint Sophia An- 
derson, I declare if she wont claim relationship 
with us, and what will the Mowbrays think of us, 
if they find out, we have a cousin a sempstress.’ 

But the quiet looking female referred to, dressed 
in acircassian frock and cambrie muslin cape— 
seemed as contented with a distant recognition 
from the showy Heavytons, as did the Mowbrays 
manifest the most perfect ignorance of their pre- 
sence—notwithstanding the many maneeuvres of 
the young ladies to scrape acquaintance with the 
latter and shun the former.” 

“‘ How often” said Harriet, ‘*have I witnessed 
the same thing in les nonveauz riches—this honor of 
coming in contact with persons not as w ealthy, or 
as richly dressed as themselves, whilst those of 
really high standing, are courteous and affable, 
to all.” 

“ They can afford to be so,” replied Louisa, “ for 
their place in society cannot be effected by asso- 
ciating with those a peg beneath them; but when 
people like the Heavytons, are smitten with a 
desire to be fashionable they sacrifice to it,—all 
domestic comfort, all ties of relationship, and pur- 
sue a system of petty mancuvres, to wriggle their 
way upwards from circle to circle. As soon as they 
have ascended a step by forming more stylish ac- 
quaintances, they cut their former associates; and 
they suppose they have attained the summit, 
when they find they can visit where the carpets 
and curtains and etceteras, are the most eostly.” 

“Thus, the merchant retired. from business,” 
said Harriet, ** looks down on those whose names 
are still in the firm—the wholesale on the retail 
merchant—the retailer on his clerk—the clerk on 
his tailor—the tailor on the baker, and so down 
and down and down, for many are the gradations 
in this city of yours.” 

“ O, yes,” said Cornelia. “even the colored ladies 
and gentlemen have their cireles and their rank. 
l onee asked my black chambermaid if she knew 
anything of a girl, of her own color, whom I wish- 
ed te employ.” 

“Oh, no,” replied she, “she does not visit in 
our circle.” 

‘“ And I,” said Adelaide, ‘“‘ once overheard a 
conversation hetween, our cook and waiter. ‘ Di- 
nah,’ said he, ‘ what do you think I saw to day.’— 
‘I don’t know,’ said she. ‘Why, Sam Talman 
with a buck-and-saw, sawing wood in the street.’ 
‘ Dear me,’ said she ina tone of pity—well, well, 
times must be hard—to think he has come 
to that.’” 

“How much of human happiness,” said Har- 
riet, “is sacrificed to the pride of wealth—the 
keeping-up appearances above. the means—the 
struggle for show, for glare, for glitter. It is not 
for the value of the things themselves, -it is for the 
appearance in the eyes of others—else, why do so 
many who strive and work, and toil to obtain an 
elegant mansion and costly furniture, content 
themselves with living in asnug basement room, 
whilst their gorgeous parlors are only opened for 
company on grand occasions—and others, who 
possess fine country residences, with spacious 
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airy apartments, containing every comfort and) the influence of his mild and peaceful character, 
convenience, will stow themselves at the hottest) and the pure doctrines he preached of one whose 
season of the year in small rooms, at some water-| precepts abound with love and peace to ali. Butan 
ing place, sleep on hard straw beds not the most) itinerant revivalist minister came round ona tour. 


tidy,—only because others do it and own they are 
fearful of not following the fashion.” | 

“To return to.the Heavytons,” said Louisa, | 
“for [have not done with them yet. In the after-| 
noon, I obtained possession of a birth, and drew | 
the curtain to enjoy a siesta or a new novel, as I 
felt inclined; but | was soon compelled to over- | 
hear the Heavytons, seated on the settee before | 
me, and I perceived that something extremely vex- | 
atious to their spirits had occurred.” 

‘ Only to think,’ said the mother, ‘of the Mow- 
brays having their silver forks at dinner, and we 
never to have brought ours. The new dozen 
we have got at home with the Heavyton crest on 
too, never been used. Why didn’t yeu think on 
it Lousindy.’ 

‘Why, how did [know folks took them, wien | 
they travelled,’ said Miss Lousindy, ‘ but then the 
Mowbrays have their own servant man to take | 
care of them—and you know Pa’ wouldn’t let us 
bring Michael along to wait on us.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. H., ‘he is so saucy and he 
drinks—ten to one he wouldh ave made off with all 
the forks if we had brought them.’ 

In the mean time, the less ambitious passengers 
were enjoying the fine scenery, the lovely weather | 
on deck, whilst the poor Heavytons found their | 
comfort and happiness destroyed by their aim to| 
be as genteel as any one—and so it continued, for 
we travelled in company to Catskill and to Sara-! 
toga, where we left them—always striving to ape | 
the Mowbrays, and even meeting mortifications. | 
I am sure you are tired of them by this time and | 
so I will let them rest for the present. Let us hear | 
of your adventures, dear Adelaide.” 

‘«« My story is soon told. For the summer has 
glided rapidly and smoothly away. In the society 
of some dear friends, in one of the shadiest of 
nooks, where the waters slept peaccably, shelter- 
ed by the most beautiful of trees, and where the 
glaljes were the softest, the flowers most fragrant, 
the birds sang most sweetly and nature most love- 
ly, have I had glimpses of that life, which I 
imagine angels must lead. Where the peaceful 
calin of a pure spirit, is never disturbed from its 
eternal sunshine of happiness. Glimpses only of | 
such a state, for in this world of our’s there is al- 
ways sufficient of evil to remind us, that this is not 
our abiding place. Itis only athorny passage to 
another and a purer state of existence. Most 
forcibly was I reminded of this, by an occurrence 
which took place, in the village where I visited. 
The clergyman of the place, Mr. Welton, had 
been settled there ever since he had entered the 
ministry, he had married there, and both his and 
his wife's relations, resided in the neighborhood. 
He was a most worthy and conscientious man, he 
deeply felt the responsibility of his charge, and 
labored most faithfully to discharge the duties of 
his profession and Jive according to the Master, in 
whose service he had entered. His exertions 
were apparently rewarded, for his congregation 
were an uncommonly religious and moral people, 














indeed the whole country around seemed to feel 
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He preached in Mr. Welton’s church, and held a 
protracted meeting of many days. His manner 
was animated, his language fervid, his enthusiasm 
and zeal unbounded. The excitement he pro- 
duced, was excessive; crowds gathered from al! 
parts to hear him. The consequence was, after 
his departure, the quiet unimpassioued manner of 
Mr. Welton seemed tame and lifeless. He was 
no longer listened to with interest, and his church 
fell away, notwithstanding his endeavors to pre- 
vent it. He soon perceived they were dissatisfied 
with him, indeed it was plainly intimated to him, 
that they felt they no longer improved under his 
ministry, he therefore left them, and they chose a 
successor more suited to their tastes. I was there 
when he departed from the dwelling, where he 
had spent so many happy years—where he had 
married, and where his children had grown up 
around him. The honey-suckle which clustered 
around the window of his small, neat study, had 
been planted by the hand of his wife, during the 
first year of their married life—and all the im- 
provements of one of the sweetest dwellings in 
the world, were connected with some reminiscen- 
ces interesting to domestic affections. He de- 
parted, however, to seek in the ‘far west,’ among 
ruder spirits, those who would relish his mild, 
pure doctrines. This occurrence cast a shade 
over my otherwise happy summer—but I have 
learnt to find— 








‘ Sermons in trees, 
Books in the running brooks, 


And good in every thing.’” E.S. 








’T is friendship’s pains that prove its sweets, 
Where heart with heart congenial meets, 
How softly fleet the hours away ! 
With influence so unmark’d they steal 
That he who goes alone can feel, 
How sweet it was to stay. 


As where th’ electric fluid flows, 
'T is but its interruption shows 
What living power is hid within: 
So calm is love’s unbroken course, 
That nought but parting tells what force, 
Has in the union been. 


May, then, those powers who rule the heart 
To tender bosoms still impart 

That unperceived, that gentle glow, 
Which, yet unmeasured by a tear, 
May tell that each to each is dear, 

How much they never know. 


——————————— 
Impromptu to a Lady, 


Love has eyes, they say, and why 
Should I have not Love’s power to see, 
For other senses sleep when I 
In rapture, lady, gaze on thee. 
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Beauty. 


The wind passeth over it, and tis gone.” 


How often we hear men eager in the pursuit | 
of partnere for life, inquire for a beautiful wo- | 
man; and yet how brief the existence of what! 
they seek, and how unproductive of happiness is 
Hs possession. 

We know full well the satisfaction that slee 
beneath the snow white lids of a beautiful eye -— 
in the haughty curl of an exquisite lip; in the 
blush of a rose that leaps into a budding cheek; 
in the fine turn of a swan-hke neck, the gentle | 
motions of a symmetrical form, or in the shadowy | 
redundance of dark and beamiful flowing tresaes. 
The hearts of the young and passionate leap 
gladly, and are filled with wild impulses, whilst 
gazing upon these things—bet wher the soul is 
scrutinized, and fownd unblessed by elevated 
thought and generous imaginings, when the intel- 
Ject is uncultured, and the imagination celd, the 
slumber of forgetfulness will soen fall upon the 
dream of beauty, and the flame of afleetion be 
quenched in apathy or disgust. 

With men of genius, strong feelings and power- 
ful passions are ever associated, and if beauty 
is unmingled with the qualities of wild thought 
and affections; if delicacy, and virtue are not 
admirably blended with mental attraction, the light 
of love will soon be extinguished, and the general 
impulse of the bosom chilled by apathy and con- 
tempt. Men of intellect may yield a momentary 
homage to a beantifal woman, dispossessed of 

_other fascinations; even a village urching will 
chase the gilded wing of a butterfly, but in both 

~eases the eternal splendor palls wpon the senses, 
and something of an inate character is soaght for, 
to sustain the regard which beauty excited. Noth- 
ing is so flattering to the feelings of man, as the 
exhaustiess and quenehless regard of a sensible 
female, and no incense so riclican be offered upon 
the shrine of a woman's ambition, as the avow- 
ed and enthusiastic affeetion of a man of genius. 
Beauty! thou art a mean and unmeaning toy, 
when contrasted with depth of feeling and power 
ef mind, and she who would aggrandize to her- 
self consequence, from the little ambition of per- 
sonal beauty, is too imbecile in her aspirations, 
to merit the attention of an elevated thinker. 


{ 





Poetry. 


Waar ts poetry? A smile, a tear, a glory, a 
Jonging after the things of eternity. It lives in 
all created existence—in men, in every object that 
surrounds him, There is poetry im the gentle in- 
fluence of love and affliction, in the quiet brood- 
ings of the soul over the memories of early years, 
and in the thoughts of glory that chain our spirits 
to the gates of paradise. There is poetry too in 
the harmonies of matere. It glitters in the wave, 
the rainbow, the hghtning, and the star; its ca. 
dence is heard in the thander, and in the cateract; 
its softer tones go sweetly ap from the thowsand 
voice-harps of wind, and rivulet and forest; the 
eloud and the sky go floating over us to the 
music of its inelodies; and t ministers to heaven 
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| from the mountains of the earth, and the untrog 


den shrines of the ocean. There isnot & Moonligh; 
ray that comes down upon the stream or hill, 1; 
a breeze calling from its blue air-throne to the 
birds of the summer vallies, or sounding throug): 
midnight rains its low and mournful dirge over 
the perishing flowers of spring, nota eloud bath. 
ing itself like an angel-vision in the rosy gushes 
of autamn twilight, nor a rock glowing in the yel. 
low starlight as if dreaming of the Eden-land, bu: 
is full of the beautiful influence of poeiry. The 
earth and heaven are quickened by its spirit, and 
the heavens of the great deep in tempest and jy 
ealm, are bat its secret and mysterious breathing 





ORIGINAL. 


Fine Arts. 

A SCENE DURING THE Detvcxr.—Fhis magnii- 
eeni Painting, now exhibiting over the Atheneum 
in Chambers street, is the production of Mr. Ap 
eli, an Italian artist of superior talent, who has 
resided over a yearin ovr city, and who, we are 
informed, intends making it his permanent res: 
dence. The subjeet represented is a Family 
Group, the figures as large as life, consisting of » 
husband and his wife, a younger brether, anaged 
grandsire and a child; the latter a corpse. The 
two former are evidently the prineipal figuresir 
the group, and here the artist has been eminently 
suceessful in pourtraying the relative eharactens 
tics of the male and female form. The expressivs 
of utter helplessness and despair in the wile, 
whose eyes are turned towards the highest ciif, 
from whence the brother is stretehing forth bis 
arm to her assistance, is beautifully contrasted 
with the agonized, though manly features of the 
husband, whose close knitted brows, speak the 
anguish of his soul at the loss ef his first born, 
while the curl of his hip, shows his firm determ: 
tion not to yield until every vestige of hope » 
snatched away from him by the sad reality. And 
that reality isbefore him! The swelling water 
have nearly reached the feet of his wife; should 
they ever gain the higher summit, towards which, 
assisted by his more youthful brother, he is ender 
voring to raise her, all hope is gone, and their 
doom is sealed! The foreshortening of the figurt 
representing the brother, is uncommonly fine, and 
the whole effeet of the background, with the light 
ning breaking forth in all its grandeur, is admire 
bly well calculated to increase the general effect 
ofthe Painting. The livid.and swollen appetr 
ance of the head of the drowned body, just risen 
to the surface of the water,is certainly as trve'® 
nature as any thing can be, and contributes not * 
little to the horrers of the seene. Jn one wort, 
we look apon this Painting as the prodaction of 8 
man of genius, and one well deserving of pablit 
patronage. ‘ 

There are also a few specimens of Mr. Anelli? 
style in Portrait Painting, which have atwacteé 
mach attention among the admirers of the Firt 
Arts, particalarly the Bride, which is a most exq” 
sitedrawing. We are acquainted by sight, wit 
only three of the originals, and we can safely * 
sert that we have never seen better likenesett, “ 
finer Paintomgs than those. 
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ORIGINAL, 
Anatomy of Love. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


Ou, beautiful it is fer Youth 
To form some hope-built shrine, 

Where the glad heart its chosen one 
May worship as divine ; 

And sule and secret offerings pour 
To win tke loved one’s vow, 

While every glance of her's will send 
A heart-flush o'er his brow. 

The doubt-half joy and half despair, 
For it partakes of each ; 

The hope—whiclr amid passion’s gloom 
Aspiring high will teach ; 

The prayer—half spoken and half sighed, 
To link her heart with his; 

The look—which is her sole reply, 
His certainty of bliss ! 


























And what to them is life beside, 
While leve’s gay hopes remain? 
While Earth is smiling, in her pride, 
As if it knew no pain: 
The sky, so beautiful above,— 
The waves, so calm beneath,— 
The world, but one, bright dream of love, 
No augury of death ! 













For them the sun gives all his shine, 






The birds, their thritling song, 
And the world’s young dreamers think for 
Life cannot be too long.— [them, 







They mark the cloud-isles’ floating by, 
In the calm and azure air, 

And ask—* If, in yon glorious sky, 
The heart-ged—Love, be there f 

For even Heaven itself, without 
His presence, were despair !”— 

And Pleasure, on his glittering wings 
Flies round them evermore ; 

And Joy her portals open flings, 
To yield them all her store; 

And flewer’s perfome the gentle air, 
And whispers make a murmur there. 

















A low, seft seonnd—a murmur sweet— 
Like the nightingale’s in June,— 

Bringing once more the memory 
Of some long-forgotten tune — 

Some tune that Youth and Beauty played, 
Together, on a lute, 

Ere Love had fled, or Hope decayed 
Or Joy was chilled and mute ;— 

On a late, that, ere tts chords be burst, 
Tells us, in Sorrow’s tone, 

How the trusting heart will break and die 
If its passien-dreams be gone ! 















Aye, thas Saccessful tove may dream, 
"Till it lose its golden spell ; 

And sun himself in Beauty’s beam 
"Till the false one cry “ Farewell!” 

And deck him with the flowery wreath 

"Till the talisman be gone, 
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When the heart grows cold, as if in death, 
And the pulse throbs faintly on. 

Yes ! to Aave known these gleams of bliss, — 
Though they too quickly fly,— 

In truth, is all of gladwess this 
False world can then supply. 


But he who loves, and loves in vain,~— 
Whose thoughts eternally are pain,— 
Whose changing cheek and hidden sigh 
And quickened pulse, and flashing eye. 
Tell, wken her presence brightly coines, 
His bosom’s sad unrest— 
Oh, Torture’s self were better than 
The fever of his breast. 
A sorrow, Time cannot destroy,-- 
A memory unforgot— 
The spectre pale of buried joy 
For ever nigh him brought : 
One wildering dream by day and night.— 
A pain for future years, — 
A flame that never knows decay, 
Though it be dimmed with tears— 
Like the old Grecian fire, which gave 
Its fiercest flame beneath the wave ! 


Liverpool, Sept. 1836. 





ORIGINAL. 
Lines addressed to an Infidel. 


Wry canst thou doubt, when God to thee has given 

Thy reasoning powers? (mysterious seal of Hea- 
ven! 

Flath dark Delusion, with thy senses strayed, 

And o’er thy feelings cast her fearful shade ? 

Awake thy thoughts—let not her poisoned breath 

Still urge thee onward, through the gates of death, 


There is a Goo! Hts wisdom, who can trace ? 

His mercy, boundless as etherial space ? 

Go, erring mortal raise thy feeble eye 

Where countless orbs illume the vaulted sky ;— 

See worlds on worlds in lofty grandeur roll: 

"Twas Hx who made, who guides, sustains, the 
whole. 


Canst thou survey the wonders which are spread 
In endless forms, where'er thine eye is led ? 

Canst thou behold the mountain's dizzy steep, 

Or view the surface of the briny deep, 

And yet assert, with bold presumptuous air, 
‘Atmouty Gop hath wrought no wonders there 7” 


Pause yet a moment, rash misguided man— 
What if thy vision circles bot a span 

Of vast creation, yet would’st thou divine 

No power, save Nature, in the grand design !— 
Doth not thy conscience secretly impart, 
Reproving lessons to thy wayward heart ? 


Let net a false, mistaken, pride destroy 

The Christian's hope, the purest source of joy. 

Read thou the Scriptures, learn from thence te 
know, 

Tis Gop, from whom thy countless blessings flow, 

"T'was He who gave thee being, life, and breath,— 

Then be thou, faithful, even umto death. x. x. 





WAKE, MY LOVE, AWAKE! 








ORIGINAL. 


WAKE, MY LOVE, AWAKE! 
The words by J.J. Adams, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE LADIES COMPANION, 
By J. Watson, 


UNDER WHOSE SUPERINTENDANCE 18 THE MUSICAI. DEPARTMENT OF THIS WORK. 


INSCRIBED TO MRS. W. N. CIIADWICK. 
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Allegretto Semplice. 
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Now breaks the morning dearest, Nature's in childhood’s play, 
——— 
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leave thy couch my sweetest, And greet the op’ning day, and greet the 
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WAKE, MY LOVE, AWAKE! 
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glorious beams to shed, The wild bird emu - - la - ting, Leaves not its cozy 
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bed, Leaves not its 















































































































































The earth, which thou so gracest, 
Would meet the Sun’s bright kiss; 

But waits thy coming sweetest, 
To share in all its bliss: 

Then wake, my love, awake thee— 
Gaze on yon orient skies ; 

And bless the God that made thee, 
Whose mercy never dies! 


| The Copy right secured according to Law.] 














THE DRAMA. 
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The Drama. 


Pang Tueatre.—Since the issue of our last 
number, this theatre has produced a successive 
round of attractions. The first claiming attention, 
is Mr. Hackett, who, since kis return from Eng- 
land concluded a brief engagement. He is one 
of the most natural and spirited actors of the age, 
and the characters which he represent have be- 
come his own. In such parts as Rip Van Win- 
kle, Solomon Swop, John Fox, Col. Wildfire, 
Mons. Morbleau and Mallet, he has certainly no 
equal. Hackett’s personation of Sir John Fall- 
staff was an admirable piece of acting. The part 
is one, in which almost every actor has failed.— 
The success of this gentleman in the jolly, fat, old 
knight is solely attributable to his profound study 
of the intricate passages, with which it abound. 


Mr. Tyrone Power, the inimitable representa- 
tive of Irish characters, through a very successful 
engagement, delighted crowded audiences. Mr, 
Power has, in truth, completely fascinated the 
New-Yorkers by his gentlemanly acting. Never 
in any of his performances does he overstept the 
bounds of modesty in pourtraying the different 
lineaments of the Irish character. The peculiar- 
ities attendant on the natural developement of his 
style are so immense, it were utterly impossible 
to attempt to analyze them. His richness consists 
in the skill with which he surrounds himself, 
while illustrating the characteristics of his part.— 
King O' Neil, a new comedy in which Power ap- 


peared to great advantage ; notwithstanding the 


piece, is almost plotless. The incidents are, 
however, amusingly managed, although exceed- 
ingly preposterous. It consists in Captain O'Neil 
conceiving himself to be the reigning monarch for 
some days, during which time, he is in a state of 
intoxication. His brother officers, for the sake of the 
joke, indulge him in the belief, which is sanction- 
ed by Louis himself, who joins the plot, and hom- 
age is paid by all the courtiers. The piece thus 
progresses until the last scene, when all is discov- 
ered. Louis, resumes his throne and O'Neil is 
promoted to the rank of Major. The acting of 
Mr. Power is above all praise, and indeed his part 
is the only one capable of being rendered of the 
least interest; the others are little more than auto- 
maton figures. In justice to Mr. Simpson, we 
cannot suffer the opportunity to pass without no- 
ticing the appropriateness and magnificence of the 
costumes. ‘They were true to the fashion of the 
times, in which the scenes are laid ; and they fur- 
nish a lively picture of the French Court, during 
the reign of Louis, the fifteenth, when the tyrant— 
fashion, adorned her votaries in all that were 
most ridiculous. 


Mr. Dowton.—This gentleman, although far ad- 
vanced in years, retains the power of illustrating 
to the very life, allthose rich peculiarities apper- 
taining to the range of characters, which he sus- 
tains. Mr. Dowton in his delineations remind 
us forcibly of old Jefferson; and it isa treat, but 
too rarely experienced in these days, when show 
and trickery have usurped the stage, to witness 
such parts as Sir Robert Bramble and Sir Antho- 
ny Absolute performed in a chaste and natural 
sty'e free from bombast and assumed vulgarity. 





——— 

Mademoiselle Augusta, the brighest consie|jy 
tion in the dancing world, is again tripping ity 
the Park theatre. She moves with such €XQuisite 
ease and grace, one almost fancies it is a bin; 
gliding majestically through the air, rather th, 
a human being keeping time with the soothing 
notes of music. Her performance of Fenella, \; 
the opera of Masaniello, was a most finished an 
graceful piece of pantomimic acting. Her ¢;. 
pressions by mute action alone, told in many in. 
stances, more than words are capable of defining; 
her gestures were full of meaning, and pourtny. 
ed plainly the innermost feelings of the soul. Tie 
agonized expression of her countenance on djs. 
covering the marriage of her destroyer, were jp 
perfect concord with her own bereaved situation, 
while every movement and action were replete 
with the deepest expression and classical grace. 
As a dancer and pantomimic actress, Mademi. 
selle Augusta is a successful rival of Celeste, who 
has for some years, reigned in this country, the 
undisputed sovereign of the realms of enchan. 
ment; the spell is at last broken, and the two con- 
tending candidates for public favor—Augusta ani 
Celeste, now appear, to show forth their ownr- 
spective merits. 


Manfred.—Byron’s beautiful and impassioned 
poem was produced ina style that was absolutely 
inspiring. The scenery was strikingly elegan, 
and the panoramic view, where Manfred sun- 
mons the spirits to his aid, was magonificent— 
Each of the spirits appear as the panorama arrives 
at the appropriate point. The spirits ef air—the 
mountain—the water—the shadow of night—the 
storm—and the hall of Arimanes, in which there's 
a festival of evil spirits, are excellently well man- 
aged. The immense machinery of the spectacle 
worked smoothly, and not a mistake occurred to 
mar its effect. The acting of Mr. Denvil did no 
please us ; Mason or Fredericks could have played 
the part better, and with quite as much discretion 
as Mr. Denvil displayed in his delivery. His voice 
is much against him, and his only redeeming point 
is his intellectual reading. 

Kate Kearney; or the Fairy of the Lake, is the 
title of a new operatic romance, lately produced 
in London. It is from the pen of Collier, and the 
music is composed by Alexander Lee. The piect 
proved very attractive. We are pleased to hear 
that it is in preparation at the Park theatre, and 
will have the aid of Mademoiselle Augusta, wit) 
magnificent new scenery and costly dresses. 


The Maid Cashmere, will, we understand, be 
produced at the Park theatre about the first of 
December in a style of magnificence, far surpas* 
ing the manner in which it was got up at the Ne 
tional. Thiswecan scarcely credit. .Mademor 
selle Augusta, with several American dancers 
to appear init. A young lady of this city, posses 
ing great vocal powers, will make her first appea” 
ance as the singing Bayadere. 

Mrs. Chapman.—Are not the theatrical publi¢ 
of New-York to be again gratified with the re 
and natural acting of this lady? She is desirow 
of an engagement, we understand; and it W 
be to the interest of Mr. Simpson to offer her 
one for the season. At no period wae that lint 
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of characters filled so well at the Park thea- 

ye, as when Mrs. Chapman was there. ‘The pa- 

of our city teemed loudly with her praise, 
and she was a general favorite. Why is it then, 
se cannot procure an engagement amongst the 
qiendsand admirers, who delight almost to ado- 
ration, in her acting ? 

Complimentary Bencfit to Mrs. Hilson.—This lady, 
it ig intimated, wishes tu retire from the profes- 
ion, and pass the remainder of her days in 
private life. The many misfortunes she has en- 
countered of late years, have impaired her con- 
sitution and physical strength for the stage, and 
hisis the reason she desires to leave it. Mrs. 
Hilson has been before the public fur years, 
and itis a’ duty entailed on that public, to ten- 
der her a substantial testimonial of the estimation 
inwhich she is held by them. Measures are in 
progress to effect the project. 


Mr. Forrest appeared at the Drury Lane theatre, 
London, on the evening of the 17th of October, in 
the character of Sparticus. 


Mr. Hill, the Yankee.—This gentleman is playing 
with signal success, in London. 


Mr. Booth.—This eccentric actor sailed for Liv- 
epool on the 20th October, from Philadelphia. 
He has an engagement at the Covent Garden the- 
ure. 


NationaL.—T he attractions atthis house have not 
for the last month, been of that deversified range, 
that should characterise the management of a large 
theatre, especially one, just commencing its career. 
Mademoiselle Celeste and Miss Watson have con- 
situted the sole novelty of the National. Noen- 
gigement should extend beyond ten nights, as, if it 
isprolenged, the public become wearied and re- 
fain from attending the theatre. The managers 
andthe actors are thereby, equally the losers. ‘The 
system of forcing the run of a piece or an actor is 
extremely injurious to a theatre. Variety is the 
charm that constitutes the chief attraction, and so 
long as the public are gratified, they will attend ; 
butthe instant the reigning attraction grows in- 
spid, itshould be withdrawn, and not continued 
nightly, until all are satiated with it. The prac- 
tice, we abominate, and shall, most assuredly, 
ways rebuke its odious tendency. 


Miss Watson is, deservedly a favorite, wherever 
the has played. Her performance of Poll, in the 
opera of the ‘Pet of the Petticoats” was chaste 
tnd natural, and she gave the songs sweetly.— 
Miss Watson is, without doubt, the most accom- 
lished vocalist now in America. Her perfect 
musical education, and the advantages she pos- 
tess in being under the tuition of her father, who 
s@ finished composer himself, have placed her 
among the first of the living vocalists. It is but 
tldom, a singer combines rare vocal accom- 
plishments with correct and discriminate acting, 
‘1s the case with Miss Watson. 


The acting of Mrs. Flynn and Mr. Mitchell, in 
the sane piece, surprised us much ; we were not 
‘ware the lady could play with such life. As for 
Mitchell, we ure only becoming acquainted with 
he quaint, rich, humorous style, aad he will cer- 


‘anly, prove a distinguished favorite. 








Mademoiselle Celeste appears to dance with more 
grace and physical strength than ever. She wins 
upon her audience nightly, and each succeeding 
time, she is witnessed, an evident superiority is 
visible in her acting. La Bayadere, is her happiest 
effort at dancing. The strength and power of her 
movements are extraordinary. 

The stock company of the National is extremely 
good,—the females particularly so; and the gentle- 
men, they are good, very good. Plumer, Morley, 
Mitchell, Scott, Pickering and Thorne, are among 
them. As tothe latter, we retain a lively recollec- 
tion of his successful debut at the Park theatre, 
several years ago. He is a young man of con- 
siderable promise ; in whom is the material for the 
working of a great actor. Study, and a true con- 
ception, with chasteness and unaffected style, are 
the requisites desirable fur an actor. These, are 
possessed by Mr. Thorne in an ample degree, and 
by close application and strict adherence to his 
author’s meaning, eschewing invariably that 
bane of all aspirants—ranting, he will ere long 
be fully sensible of his own capabilities, and will 
thus be cheered forward in his onward course. 
An actor should never suffer his former ambitious 
views to wane. That moment they are lost 
sight of—the actor droops and becomes reckless 
of his profession, and the public soon loose all 
interest in him. Let, but the one striving for fame, 
carry in his mind’s eye, the lofty pinnacle he is de- 
airous of gaining and it is impossible for him to 
tarry until his most ambitious views are attained. 
Forrest, the greatest actor of the age, was eleven 
years, ploughing the rugged steep of fame, before 
he appeared in this city or was even scarcely 
noticed. 

Franklin.—Least, though not last, in the estima- 
tion of the public, continues in its successful 
course between the mammoth establishments. 
Mr. Dinneford is a cool calculating manager, 
and knows well how to please the supporters of his 
little theatre. Miss Lowisa H. Medina, the great 
Bowery dramatist, has completed an extremely in- 
teresting piece for the Franklin, which will be 
produced ina short time. 

Miss Nelson's Theatre.—The fair manageress, 
Miss Nelson, appears perfectly contented with her 
success. The “ Mountain Sylph” she has reviv- 
ed, introducing herself as the Sylph—and a charm- 
ing one she makes, too. A beautiful, pleasing, 
unassuming little woman, and withal an actress of 
rare merit,—she is deserving of all the encourage- 
ment the public can bestow upon her theatre. 

Cook’s Equestrian Company.—Many years have 
elapsed since Equestrian performances in this 
country were of that nature, that persons could at- 
tend without becoming disgusted, at the indelicate 
practices there tolerated by the managers, or the 
obscene language permitted to be made use of.— 
Circus performance is an innocent recreation and 
many families would attend in preference to 
theatres, wese they confident it could be done 
with propriety. Mr. Thomas Cook with a com- 
plete company and a stud of fifty-three horses have 
arrived from Europe, determined, to leave no 
means untried to establish the performances of 
the arena on an equal footing with the other the- 
atrical establishments in Amcrica. 
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Literary Notices. 

Bryant's Poems: Harper 4 Brothers—Is « magnificent volume, 
elegantly bound with a bandsome vignette ; but the likeness of the author, 
would have bees more appropriate. Bryant is among the first of Ameri- 
ean Poets, and be is confessedly so ranked by all His writings are all 
marked by deep thought and brilliant imagination. No one will peruse the 
volume and not be highly gratified with his poetic efusions—with what 
admiration the thoughts of the reader become rivited to each page as he 


progresses through it. No poet of the present day is more deserving of 


the universal popularity he enjoys, both at home and abroad, thau Bryant. 
Magnolia, 1837: Bancroft 4 Holley, 8 Antor House, Broadway, bave 
furnished the admirers of American Literature and the Fine Arts, with a 
perfect gem, ia the fullest acceptation of the word. Its typography is 
faultiess—the binding and gilding without even a blemish to mar the su 
perbness of its geaeral appearance. The literary department is conducted 
by Henry W. Herbert, Esq. who, as a writer, stands coafessedly eminent 
among the literati of the country, and as a perfect master of the classics 
is alone. In the Magnolia, discretion, taste and judgment are perceptible 
ia the selection of the contributions, We must, however, confess, that 
we were, oot a little sufprised to find most promiuent among the writers, 
the nameol Wathington Irving, our country’s pride, knowing as we well 
do, that he has rejected very hberal offers to become, occasionally, a con- 
tributor to periodicals ; but, we presume, the exceedingly weighty influence 
must have prevailed over his fastidiousness ; and, the public is, in coase- 
quence, gratified with several excellent productions from his prolific pen. 
The engravings, thirteen in all, are of the rarest class of magnificence, 
and will vie, if not cast ia the shade, those of any of the English Annuals 
ever imported into this coustry. They bave been taken from American 
drawings, and executed by American Artists, in a style of most finished 
splendor, The scenes, which have been adopted tor their subjects are 
most appropriate—many of them were painted to illustrate the articles to 
which they are appended; and engraved under the supervision of Henry 
Inman, an artist of unequalled taste and ability in his profession. The 
proprietors may well congratulate themselves, on the success of their ex. 
periment to establish permanently, in the city of New York, an anaual 
like the Maguolia, which, for richness and beauty of its compositions, the 
elegance of its meckanical execution, and the magnificence of its engrav 
ings can never be surpassed, either in our own land, or that of Europe. 


The Gift, 1837: BE. L. Carey 4 A. Hart, Philadelphia.—This beautiful 
annual is equal to any ever issued from the American press, and will bear 
comparison with the best of those imported from Europe. The fuir editress, 
Muss Leslie, has been exceedingly fortunate in the enlistment of the writers 
for the Gift. Whea such names as Mrs. Embury, Miss Gould, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Gilman, Miss Woodbsidge and R. Shelton Mackenzie ap 
pear in the table of contents, it is an ample guarantee that the prose and 
verse articles are of a superior character, Miss Leslic’s own style of 
writing is bold, free and polished ; ber descriptions are ever most faithful 
and graphic, with richness of varrativa and true moral tendency, interest - 
ingly bleaded. Miss A, D. Woodbridge and R. Shelton Mackenzie are 
constant coatributors to the Ladies Companion, and to these two talented 
writers is the Gift indebted for some choice articles the present year, Miss 
Woodbridge is « pleasing, euphonious writer, aud we are sorry she is so 
backwurd in displaying to the world the rare talent she is capable of 
calling tu her aid. Mr. Mackenzie maintaias a high reputation ia Europe, 
aad invariably displays in his compositions, harmony of seatiment—pow 
erful feeling and brilliant imagination, The ten magnificent engravings, 
which ornarsent the work, are most happy specimens of the acme, to which 
the fine arts have arrived ia our uncivilized country. 

Memoirs of Mre. Hemans : Saunders 4 Otley —Choriey's Memoirs of 
Mrs. Hemans, bave beea published in two handsome volumes, with ax ex- 
ceedingly striking likeness of the immortal poetess, The fame of Mrs. He- 
mans will never die—it will stand a lasting monument to her memory in 
aftér years. Then, will these memoirs be perused with delight, by all who 
have hung anxiously over ber pages, while living, and clung dearly to the 
rich outpourings of her poetic imagination. The work cannot be termed 
a biography—it is more in reality a history of her literary chasaster, em- 
bracing many of her private correspondents, 

New American Annual, Weare creditably informed that the Brother 
Harpers intend, in the courte of the present month, issuing a handsome 
annual, with appropriate engravings. 

Pauiding's John Belt: Harper & Brothers. This volume is the ninth, 
of the uniform edition of James K, Paulding’s works. The amusing 
caricatures of the mansers aad habits of some of the English travellers 
through America, are admirably delineated and will cause many a hearty 
laugh. His satirical hits on Mr. Trollope aad Coloael Hamilton are pare 
ticularly pointed and bumorsome, 

Portraits of the Reformers, Twenty-four portraits of the principal re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, with a narrative pf the reformation of 
religion, are contained in this little volume, which Comprives a survey of 
the reformation, with a biographical notice ofeach. J.P. Callender, 141 
Nassau Street, F 
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The Passion Flower. This fascinating magazine contiaues 10 be isnaes 

as handsomély as ever ; and ia each number a melange of Pleasing ag; 
interesting pieces a.e always found. Miss A. J. Reid, 536 Houston Streets 
the fair editress, 


Herodotus : Harper & Brothers. This work in three volumes is tyy1 
XXX, and XXXI of the Family Library Series. Herodotus was the« p, 
ther of Greek History,” and has ever been venerated by the true Jove; , 
the classics for bis profound learning, purity of style, beauty of language 
and superior judgment. This isa work that every person ought jo read 
and dwell attentively on each page to imbibe its historical excellence. 
The Rev. William Boloe, is the translator, and bas strictly preserved 1) 
its original beauties. 



















Protestant Jesuitism: Harper & Brothers. It is often as dific) y 
conjecture the contents of a book from its title, as to divine s may) 
thoughts from the mere knowledge of his name. The work NOW under og; 
eye, is of the class to which we allude, for, from its name, we could derin, 
nothing definite. We found, however, after getting through a few page: 
the object of the author is to develope the designs and unfold the schens 
of the leaders of the “* Temperance Societies.” He views these bodie: 
the light of a conspiracy against the rights of the human will ; and \. 
lieves the object of the drink water ultras to be, a premeditated Ateap: 
to establish a spiritual supremacy over the mind of this country, under tix 
artifice of a Temperance Reformation. His remarks on this one opie 
are judicious, generally well expressed, and well worth the serious co. 
sideration of the public. We cannot extend the same compliment to ti 
manner in which other topics are discussed. He is, we think, not free {ros 
prejudice, and rather wanting in that extent of knowledge, which ma 
matters require. Our theology is not sufficiently refined to approve of te 
the heading of his ninth chapter—* The world more orthodox thas tk 
Church!” 

Tales of Fashion and Reality: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia Thi 
book is by Caroline Frederica and Henrietta Maria Beauclerk, Whe 
charming, fascinating, lovely names for two pretty sisters. Surely ter 
tales must be read—must be liked—must become _/ashionabie—at all evens 
every body must have the book, if they don’t read it, which is a maiter of 
perfect indifference to either publishers or reader. The lovely sisien- 
for lovely they must be to write such a book—have happily thrown abe 
witching charm over the incidents connected with the tales which reséea 
them irresistible. Their French poetry, however, is not exactly periee 
tion—but very close on to it—there are some awful mistakes in a porte 
ofthe verses; These trifling inaccuracies will be looked over by the reader, 
the book is so fraught with interest and power of language. We mus, 
conclusion add, that the fair writers do not spare the society in which they 
move ; for, considering these as sketches of portraitures, it must be «- 
knowledged that the li its of fashion are not drawn with a very con 
plimentary pencil, 

Rich Poor Man, and Poor Rich Man: Harper & Brothers. This « 
cellent little work is from the pen of Miss Sedgwick, the authores of 
Hope Leslie, Linwoods, &c, Pleasingly and yet instructively does & 
volume illustrate the different positions of wealth and poverty, 


Mackenzie's Works: Harper & Brothers, The volume before, 
beautifully priated and wellbound, The collection embraces the Meno 
of the author, by Walter Scott; Man of Feeling; Papers from the Low 
ger; Man of the World; Julia de Roubigne ; including a series of papet'; 
and is also ornamented witha well engraved likeness of Heary Mackens® 
Nearly seventy years have passed since the Man of Feeling was wiitit, 
and it still maiutains an equal rank with the works of a more moder 
date. 

The Boston Book for 1837: Light & Stearns, Boston. The succe 
which this work met with last year has induced the publishers to 
forth another, in every way more deserving of the countenance of the pe 
lic, and it is now proposed to issue it annually, To carry this intente 
into effect, the prolific pens of the authors ofthe American Athens fumst 
ample materials The publication is made,up of articles, exclusively Bo 
toniaa in their origin, and the editor, B. B. Thatcher, has evinced # © 
rect and descriminate iaste in the selections, as well as talent and acu 
vated imagination in his own contributions. Among the writers, went 
the names of Webster, Everett, J. Q. Adams, Sprague, Pierpont, Ne 
Mellen, Pray, Weld, Mrs. Childs, Miss Gould, and Mrs. Sigourney, inelv™ 
img many others of equal celebrity, The mechanical execution of 
Boston Book is uvexceptionable and higbly c: editable to the publishes 


Mrs, C. R. Williams’ Works, Mrs. Williams, of Providence, R. |. 
placed on our table, several excelient works, which {rom a casual glass 
we should infer, were possessed of much merit, “ Aristocracy, of 
Holbora Family,” is a national tale of thrilling interest and in suit © 
cordance with the precarious times of our revolutionary struggle for free 
dom. lis dedicated to the bonorable James Fenner, late govern 
Rhode Island. Among the others is a work in two volumes, entitle 
“ Naiional aud Revolutionary Tales,” embracing many pleasing and per” 
lous eveats of olden times, when ihe Indians held quiet possession #* 
greaier portion of the Eastern States. Wiley & Long, 161 Broadway,” 

































































believe, have Mrs, Wilhams' works for sale. 
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